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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
(A.D. 1885). 


EXAMINATIONS. 


FINAL EXAMINATION will be held on May 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1939, 
in the following subjects :— Advanced Accounting, including Accounts of Partners and Executors and Income Tax ; 
Auditing and the General Duties of Professional Accountants including Income ‘Tax ; Costing Accounts ; Statistical 
Methods ; General Knowledge in regard to Commerce and linance ; the Law relating to Joint Stock Companies 
and Bankruptcy ; Mercantile Law, including Vartnership Law ; the Powers and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 
Ikxecutors and Keceivers ; and /Kconomics 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION will be held on May 3rd and 4th, 1939, 
in the following subjects :—-Book-kecping and Accounts, including Income ‘Tax ; book-keeping and Accounts, 
including Partnership and Executorship Accounts ; General Commercial Knowledge ; Cost Accounts ; Commercial 
Law ; the Powers and Duties of Liquidators, ‘Trustees, :xecutors and Receivers. 

1939, 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will be held on May Ist and 2nd, 
in the following subjects :—I-NGLIsH, comprising : (a4) One Vaper on General Knowledge, including the main outlines 
of Modern English History from Norman Period to the present time, and General Geography ; (b) An Essay ; (¢) 
General Questions testing knowledge and command of English and English Literature. ONE FOREIGN LANGUAGE, 
comprising : French, German, Spanish, or Latin (to be selected by the Candidate). MatHrEMmatics comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. (Candidates wishing to be examined in Spanish must give six weeks’ notice 
to the Secretary.) 

Candidates may be exempted from the J’reliminary Examination on production of Certificates of having passed the 

I:xaminations of certain approved bodies, a list of which can be had on application. 

The Examinations will be held at 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, LEEDS, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, 
BELFAST, CAPE TOWN, JOHANNESBURG and DURBAN. 
' Forms of application and all further information may be obtained of the Secretary. 
The last date for recciving applications is March 28th, 1939 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, A. 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


NOTE :—Complete sets of past Examination Papers may be obtained of the Secretary, price 1s. per set 


A. GARRETT, 
Secretary 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


The ** Share-Pushing'’’ Bill Once More 

The “ Share-Pushing ” Bill has passed its second 
reading and now goes to Committee. The Bill is a 
revised version of that originally published. The 
experiment of issuing a first draft of a Bill at the 
end of a session and then incorporating in it changes 
suggested by public comments before the next 
session begins has justified itself in this case, if only 
because it has produced substantial modifications 
to the obnoxious Clause 9. As has been pointed 
out before in these columns, even the most innocuous 
Investment adviser (and an accountant frequently 
acts in that capacity) might unwittingly have laid 
himself open to penal consequences under the old 
Clause. Under the revised wording, now contained 
in Clause 10, these consequences can follow only 
if a statement, promise or forecast which induces a 
person to enter into security, property or commodity 
transactions for profit is known to be misleading, 
false or deceptive by the person making it or, 
alternatively, is made by him recklessly. The main 
question now hinges on the word “ reckless,”’ which 


has a fairly precise legal meaning. It would appear 
that advice given in good faith and on the basis of 
substantiating facts will not now lay the adviser 
open to the penalties of the Clause, but it is possible 
that the wording may be even further amended in 
Committee, and nothing would be lost if the position 
of the bona fide investment adviser were still further 
safeguarded by a changed wording. 


The accountant is also concerned with another 
aspect of the Bill. As we pointed out last September, 
“ dealing in securities,”’ as that phrase is defined in 
the Bill, is a fairly common function of accountants, 
who, as an ancillary part of their practice, some- 
times bring together the investor of funds and the 
person wanting capital for use in a company- 
usually a private company. Under the terms of 
Clause | of the Bill any person who carries on or 
purports to carry on “the business of dealing in 
securities ’’ is bound to obtain a licence for security 
dealing or, alternatively, to be exempted. There 
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seem to be no provisions enabling accountants to be 
exempted. If, therefore, it were to be held that an 
accountant carried on “ the business of dealing in 
securities’ he would be obliged to be licensed. 
Now it may certainly be the case that the inclusion 
of the words “the business of’ would leave 
accountants outside the scope of Clause 1, but the 
position, in law, does not appear to be without 
some doubt. It is true that prosecution for failure 
to comply with Clause 1 would not be without the 
consent of the Board of Trade, but it may be argued 
that there is a limit to the extent to which dis- 
cretion should be left with the executive in matters 
of this kind. Moreover, if accountants do fall within 
the provisions of Clause 1, is it desirable from a 
professional point of view that they should obtain 
licences for security dealing ? 


Another point arises in connection with Clause 11 
of the Bill. Sub-Clause (1) lays it down that a person 
shall not have in his possession for the purpose of 
distributing to the public and shall not “ distribute 
to the public or cause to be distributed to the public 
any documents which, to his knowledge, are circulars” 
containing invitations to enter into security, 
property or commodity transactions for profit, or 
containing information calculated to lead the recipient 
to enter into such transactions. Under Sub-Clause (2) 
exemption is given from these provisions in the case 
inter alia, where the document contains an invitation 
or information ‘“‘ made or given to beneficiaries 
under a trust by a person acting in the capacity of 
a trustee of that trust.’’ This exemption, however, 
does not appear to extend to a person acting as agent 
for a trustee, for example, an accountant or solicitor. 
It may be that the wording of Sub-Clause (1) quoted 
above constitutes a sufficient safeguard, since trustees 
and their agents would ‘presumably not distribute 
“circulars ’’’ to the public. But the fact that trustees 
are specifically exempted from the provisions of 
Sub-Clause (1) suggests that their agents ought also 
to be exempted. It is satisfactory to know that the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants is giving careful 
consideration to the Bill, and, in particular, to the 
aspects we have mentioned. 


Professional Education and Regulation 


Accountants came in for some criticism from 
A. M. Carr-Saunders, the Director of the London 
School of Economics, in a lecture on the professions 
which he gave last week. He was urging greater co- 
operation between education and the professional 
bodies and quoted the accountancy profession as 
that in which lack of co-operation was at present most 
marked. Technical education, Mr. Carr-Saunders 
admitted, was crucial for developing efficiency and 
skill ina profession. This would be sufficient under a 
dictatorship. In a self-directed country more was 
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needed. 


general education, and this, he said, was achieved 
by weaving general subjects into the technical training 
necessary for a profession. A professional man should 
be trained, tested and hall-marked, so that the public 
could have confidence in him. Certain professions 
were of vital interest to the public or involved great 
trust. Such professions included law, dentistry and, 
to some extent, medicine. It was important that 
these professions should be closed to safeguard the 
interests both of the public, who thus made sure that 
the man they consulted had the proper qualifications, 
and of the members of the profession, to ensure that 
they were not subjected to unfair competition from 
untrained men. In the opinion of Mr. Carr-Saunders, 
it would be a mistake to extend this system of closure 
to other professions. Members of the public requiring 
the services of other professional men, he argued, had 
usually some knowledge of what qualifications they 
required from the man they consulted, and were 
therefore better able to select. Regulation of a closed 
profession could only be undertaken either by the 
State or by a professional monopoly like the Bar. 
Mr. Carr-Saunders doubted whether the Bar would 
be so successful if it had not such a long tradition 
behind it. State regulation, on the other hand, had 
the disadvantage that it would cause the professional 
associations to become excessively interested in their 
function of protecting their members. Mr. Carr 
Saunders concluded by asserting that, while m 
educational organisation can consider itself solely 
competent to give a technical education, no profes- 
sional body should undertake the theoretical training 
so necessary at the present day. 


Voluntary Pensions 
A number of correspondents have written, 
expressing their view that the idea of a pensions 


scheme for accountants should be further investi- 


gated. Whatever may be the outcome in that direc 
tion, however, all who are eligible under the new 
national pensions scheme would be well advised t 
apply for admission—and to apply before January ° 
of next year. In relation to the rate of contribu 
tions, the benefits offered by the national scheme art 
very valuable indeed, and should be regarded a 
supplementary to any scheme which is in existence 
or may eventually be adopted in given professions 
or trades. The new national scheme, set up under at 
Act of 1937, enables many who are not within the 
provisions of the main contributory pension schemé 
to obtain protection for themselves and families 
‘‘Zero-hour”’ falls on January 2 next because up to the 
anyone aged exactly 56 or less at that date may apply 
for admission to the scheme at the flat rates 0 
contribution—after January 2 the age limit § 
40 and rates will be graded according to age. Evel 
the person well below 40 years of age will find a 
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siderable ditterence in contribution rates if he enters 
the scheme after January 2. Men within the age 
limit are eligible if their income during the year 
ended April 5, 1937 was not more than £400, of 
which not more than £200 was unearned. The respec- 
tive figures for women are {250 and £125. But if 
income fluctuates from year to year and in the year 
ended April 5, 1937, happened to be over the limit, 
an alternative basis may, in certain circumstances, 
be adopted. Men joining before ‘ zero-hour ”’ con- 
tribute one shilling and threepence per week for the 
widow’s, orphan’s and old age pensions, or tenpence 
per week for widow’s and orphan’s pensions alone. 
Women contribute sixpence per week for old age and 
orphan’s pensions. A widow’s pension is ten shillings 
per week, with five shillings for a first child and three 
shillings for each younger child ; an orphan’s pension 
is seven shillings and sixpence per week. The old age 
pension of ten shillings per week is payable to insured 
persons at age 65, and the wife of an insured man 
receives a pension of the same amount when she 
reaches that age. 


Anglo-American Trade Agreement 


At last the long-awaited trade agreement between 
the United States and this country has emerged. It 
constitutes a most significant step towards both the 
liberation of international trade and closer friendship 
between the two democracies. British imports from 
the United States were valued at about £93 million 
in 1936. The tariff on about 11 per cent. of these 
imports will be reduced. The duty on imported 
wheat is abolished, and reductions are made on various 
types of soft sawn woods and on manufactured 
goods of various kinds, including accounting and 
other office machinery, metal furniture and electrical 
goods (refrigerators and vacuum-cleaners fall in this 
group). Undertakings are given that existing duties 
will not be raised on goods constituting 15 per cent. 
of our total imports from the United States in 1936 ; 
undertakings not to impose duties where none at 
present exist apply to 22 per cent. of the 1936 imports, 
and 17 per cent. receive other concessions. On 
their side the United States concede reductions in 
duties on about 27 per cent. of their 1936 imports 
from this country, which amounted to about £40 
million. On goods making up about 15 per cent. of 
this total the United States agree not to raise tariffs, 
and free entry is assured for goods comprising 24 per 
cent. of the total. British cotton manufactures, 
especially piece-goods ; woollen piece-goods, hosiery 
and clothing ; wool waste and yarns; linen manu- 
factures ; metal goods of various kinds, and a vast 
range of other commodities will secure easier entry 
into United States markets as a result of the agree- 
ment. The colonies receive and give the same con- 
cessions as the United Kingdom, but in addition 
there are certain other mutual concessions between 
them and the United States. 
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Without Comment 

The following extract from a speech by Mr. F. J. 
Bellenger, M.P., during the debate in the House of 
Commons on the “ Share-Pushing’’ Bill is given 
without comment, as readers will probably prefer to 
supply their own: “ There is one matter which I 
think ought to be dealt with, either in this Bill or 
at some future date, and that is the powers of 
auditors. Auditors at the present time are not 
independent authorities. They are mostly under 
the patronage and good will of the directors of com- 
panies, who for the most part appoint them, and 
they are not the true guardians of the shareholders. 
I certainly think that the right hon. Gentleman 
[the President of the Board of Trade] might give some 
consideration to that subject.”’ 


Fewer Insolvencies 

In the year 1937 there were fewer insolvencies in 
England and Wales than in any of the preceding 
sixteen years. The total number of cases of bank- 
ruptcies and deeds of arrangement combined was 
4,753, compared with 4,837 in the previous year and 
6,856 in 1923, the post-War peak. While, however, 
the number of receiving orders for bankruptcies, 
namely, 3,123, was smaller than in 1937, when the 
total was 3,249, deeds of arrangement were rather 
more, totalling 1,630, against 1,598. Estimated liabili- 
ties under the two heads amounted to £8,918,900, 
which shows an increase of £1,425,000, compared 
with the previous year, but was nevertheless a lower 
total than in any other year since 1920. Sequestra- 
tions in Scotland numbered 140, with liabilities of 
£260,600 ; in the previous year there were 153 seques- 
trations, with liabilities of £352,100. As in previous 
years, insolvency in England and Wales was most 
marked among builders; in this trade there were 
548 failures, involving liabilities of £1,200,000. The 
other occupations in which most failures occurred 
were grocers (344), farmers and graziers (258) and 
milliners and dressmakers (162). 


Our New Guise 

We take this opportunity of thanking all those who 
have written letters of appreciation on the new form 
of this Journal. Letters have been received from 
abroad as well as from this country; from non- 
members of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
as well as from members; even from advertisers. 
There has been a very substantial advance in circula- 
tion in the last two months, and we are assured of an 
increase in advertisement revenue during the coming 
year. All this is pleasing, but there is always room 
for improvement. Readers are invited to write 
frankly when they feel a subject needs treatment in 
ACCOUNTANCY and is not obtaining it, or when, as 
is inevitable, a line of argument seems in their opinion 
to go off the rails. The editorial department of 
ACCOUNTANCY welcomes criticism, however much it 
may regret giving cause for it. 
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Audit of Municipal Corporations 


A critical article entitled “‘ Municipal Audit 
Systems ”’ was recently contributed to the Solicitors’ 
Journal, but we must join issue with some of the 
main contentions of the author and suggest that there 
are aspects of the question to which he has not 
given due weight. 

The audit of municipal 
governed by the Local Government Act of 1933 
and there is also a number of local Acts secured by 
various corporations containing audit provisions. 
The 1933 Act provides for an auditor (a member of 
the corporation) to be appointed by the mayor and 
for the election of two borough auditors (not members 
of the corporation) by the ratepayers. No _ pro- 
fessional qualification is specified. But the Act also 
provides for the adoption, by a resolution of the 
council, of the district audit system under which the 
audit is entrusted to district auditors of the Ministry 
of Health, or of the professional audit system, whereby 
an auditor or auditors, who must hold a prescribed 
professional qualification, shall be appointed for such 
period and at such remuneration as the borough 
council may think fit. If either of these systems is 
adopted, the audit by the mayor’s auditor and the 
two elective auditors is eliminated. The local Acts, 
passed prior to the Local Government Act of 1933, 
provide in the vast majority of cases for the appoint- 
ment of professional auditors, while a very small 
number provide for district auditors. 


The contributor to the Solicitors’ Journal states 
that ‘‘of these (the elective audit, the mayor’s 
audit, the district audit and the professional audit) 
only the elective audit is of any real value to the 
ratepayers,’ though he recommends certain reforms. 
He strongly objects to the professional audit system 
on the grounds that the duties of the professional 
auditors are left to the discretion of the council whose 
accounts are to be audited, that they become the 
servants of the council without responsibility to the 
ratepayers and that their “‘ objectionable tenure of 
office” is at the discretion of the body they are 
appointed to check. But the scope of the professional 
auditor’s duties is not restricted by the appointment 
being made by the Council: they can make such 
investigations as they think necessary into the 
accounts. Further, he makes the somewhat sur- 
prising statement that ‘‘ the professional audit system 
has arisen only since the Local Government Act, 
1933.’ Even were that the case, it could be said that 
the Act of 1933 had but given tardy recognition 
to the growth in the prestige and public regard 
enjoyed by the accountancy profession since 1882, 
when the audit of municipal accounts was last 
the subject of a general Act. But in fact during a 


corporations is now. 


period of over 40 years commencing with 1890 
upwards of 100 municipal corporations had, in addition 
to or in lieu of the mayor’s auditor and the elective 
auditor, appointed professional auditors mainly 
under powers obtained from Parliament by local 
Acts. Certainly 1933 did not see the birth of the 
professional audit system. 

The audit provisions of the Local Government Act, 
1933 and of the earlier local Acts are evidence of the 
widely held view that the elective audit system is 
an anachronism—already condemned by two previous 
important Government Committees. This is hardly 
surprising in view of the lack of any professional 
qualification on the part of most candidates for 
election, accompanied by apathy on the part of 
electors. It is true that the Local Government Act, 
1933, permits the continuance of elective auditors, 
doubtless in deference to any local opinion on the 
matter, but it wisely provides simple machinery for 
the substitution of an audit by persons qualified in 
relation to the functions to be performed—in other 
words, there is a choice among three systems: (1) the 
mayor’s audit and the elective audit, (2) the district 
audit and (3) the professional audit. 

The critic in the Solicitors’ Journal considers that 
the elective audit system has fallen into disrepute, 
not because of inherent weakness but at the instiga- 
tion of the councils themselves and because rate- 
payers are scantily informed of the prospective 
election and the candidates have no qualification. 
Therefore he calls for amending legislation to give 
powers to ratepayers to appoint their own auditors 
at adequate remuneration requiring them to be fully 
qualified persons and “‘ empowering them to make 
personal reports free from any dictates from the 
councils.” 

We see no reason whatever for legislation on these 
lines. The audit provisions of the Local Government 
Act of 1933 settled a question which for many years 
had been the subject of considerable controversy both 
in Parliament and elsewhere. It was a compromise 
and a reasonable solution, though in some‘ respects, 
it must be said, not entirely to the taste of the 
accountancy profession. It would be unfortunate 
to resuscitate in Parliament a now 
controversy. 

But on other grounds it seems to us an entirely 
retrograde suggestion that a professional accountant 
should submit his name for election by the ratepayers. 
The election would involve personal or political 
considerations of a contentious character, which from 
a professional point of view is extremely undesirable. 
The article which we have criticised clearly implies 
that where appointment of professional auditors is 
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made by the corporations their independence may 
thereby be compromised. The essence of the position 
of a professional auditor is his independence and his 
personal responsibility and we cannot think that his 
independent position would be either more or less 
conspicuous merely by reason of the fact that he had 
been elected by the ratepayers. There is no reason 
so far as we are aware to suggest that the position of 
professional auditors has been in any way com- 
promised by the system of appointment by councils. 
Ratepayers have been notoriously apathetic about 
elections to special bodies and of elective auditors. 
Not even the changes suggested are likely to stimulate 
their interest in the election, and in any case the 
public election of professional auditors would add 
nothing to the dignity of and respect for the profession 
of accountancy or to the efficiency of the audit. 


We must entirely refute the suggestion in the 
article that legislation is required to free municipal 
auditors “‘ from any dictates from the councils ’’ and 
we are sure that public election to such appointments 
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would be wholly unacceptable to the profession. 
In this connection reference may be made to an 
undesirable practice which is happily not general 
but which has occurred from time to time. 
Occasionally a corporation invites applications for 
the appointment of professional auditors and requests 
that each applicant will state a fee. This method of 
tendering for audits is contrary to professional 
standards and is calculated to be in the interests 
neither of the ratepayers nor of the profession. We 
trust that the practice may disappear and that all 
announcements will state a fixed fee, the amount of 
which it should not be difficult to determine. 


The history of the accounting of municipal cor- 
porations has been marked by a high degree of 
efficiency and freedom from scandal or incompetence, 
and recognition is due to the work and ability of 
city and borough treasurers and their staffs. It is 
unfortunate that in the face of that history an 
unjustified attack should be made on the professional 
andit. 


Farm Accounts 


By G. S. BROWNE, B.Sc. (National Farmers’ Union) 


|l.—The Farmer’s View 


In the November issue of ACCOUNTANCY a pro- 
fessional note referred to the proposal of the National 
Farmers’ Union for the fixing of agricultural prices 
on the basis of production costs and observed that 
farmers are reluctant to keep accounts which would 
furnish those costs for the various farm products. 


The farmer’s disinclination to keep accounts is 
notorious. This neglect of book-keeping may have 
been due partly to the farmer’s temperament, to a 
reluctance to inquire further into his affairs than an 
occasional glance at his bank pass book. The in- 
fluence of this factor, like a once popular opinion of 
the farmer’s backwardness, is, however, apt to be 
greatly exaggerated. Undoubtedly book-keeping of 
any kind is distasteful to many farmers, and when 
they have to make a special effort to arrange both 
a time and place to do this distasteful and possibly 
difficult job systematically, useful accounts are less 
likely to be kept. 


Nevertheless, the main reasons lie deeper than this 
and arise from the very nature of the job of farming. 
The difficulties of keeping farm accounts are realised 
by the income tax authorities, and for many years 
farming profits have been most commonly assessed 
under Schedule B on the estimated rent of the farm. 
This relieves the farmer from making any return of 
his profits, but he can have the Schedule B assessment 


reduced to the figure of actual net profits for the 
year in question, and if he makes a loss in any year 
he can claim tax on the amount of it against tax he 
has paid on any part of hisincome. The dispassionate 
inquirer into the course of prosperity of farming in 
general usually has to rely mainly upon his observa- 
tion of the uses to which the land is being put, and 
upon examination of the accounts of the farmer's 
creditors. He may, however, also make generalisa- 
tions from a study of the trend of farm prices and 
costs ; for example, the course of the index number 
of produce prices in relation to the course of prices 
of feeding stuffs and to that of the average statutory 
minimum weekly wage paid to the worker. 

In analysing the difficulties which militate against 
the keeping of accounts by farmers it may be con- 
venient to take first the case of accounts in their 
simplest form, viz., those designed to record receipts 
and expenditure on the farm during the year, and 
to show the financial position of the farmer at the 
end of the period in comparison with that at the 
beginning. The keeping of such accounts would 
present few difficulties. For a shop or a factory 
such accounting would normally be simple, and 
many farmers keep reliable accounts of this kind 
and most keep accounts of some kind. The National 
Farmers’ Union in fact publishes an account book 
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for this purpose. But any lack of precision in these 
accounts must render them worthless, and apart 
from the effects of the casualness of many trans- 
actions the normal operations on a farm may make 
precision difficult to achieve. The whole or the 
greater part of the oats, the barley or mangold crops 
may be consumed on the farm. How are these to 
be valued? Some milk may be pail-fed to stock. 
Is the value of this to be assessed on the price it 
would have obtained if sold through the Milk Market- 
ing Board or at the cost of production 
is ascertainable ? On most farms “ allowances ”’ and 
payments in kind are made to workers in the form, 
say, of milk or potatoes or perhaps board and lodging 
in the case of those workers who live in the farm- 
house. The calculation of the financial position may 
be further complicated by allowances for the risk of 
disease or loss of fertility of the land, while the 
calculation even of an item for interest on the farmer’s 
capital is not a particularly simple matter. Possibly 
the omission of such items as these does not seriously 
affect a yearly statement of accounts but certainly 
the position indicated merely from figures of income 
and expenditure obtained from actual sales and 
purchases cannot be particularly useful. 


Such accounts would in any event be of little value 
in showing costs of production of individual crops, 
though they should be kept as a normal part of the 
operations on a farm as of any other business. To 
ascertain costs is a difficult matter, but, mainly 
under the auspices of the various agricultural colleges, 
a great deal is being done in this respect. There are 
many complications, however, even when an analysis 
is being undertaken of the costs as a whole on a single 
farm; they increase in number and magnitude 
when costs of production of a single crop on a mixed 
farm are being computed. When from the costs of 
production on individual farms an attempt is made 
to calculate an average cost for a certain product 
throughout the country the difficulties are so great 
as sometimes to be considered insuperable. 


If we take an investigation into costs of production 
on a single farm producing only one class of commodity 
the problem is relatively simple, but even then 
allowances for depreciation, risk of disease, ravages 
of pests and loss of soil fertility must inevitably 
complicate the inquiry. Moreover, few farms of such 
technical simplicity exist. Most farms in_ this 
country produce several different crops, some more 
than a dozen. Some of these crops will be sold, but 
as indicated above only part of a certain produce will 
be sent from the farm; part, often the greater part, 
will be consumed on the farm itself. Part of the hay 


crop may be sold one year, the whole of it in another, 
and perhaps none of it during one particular season. 
Part of the root crops may be consumed by sheep or 
cattle on the farm. These examples may be multi- 
plied considerably and each will serve to show the 
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extreme difficulty and care involved in estimating 
and allocating costs in these circumstances. There 
are many variations in the practices adopted in 
making these estimates, and such variations must 
tend to diminish the value of costs averaged for many 
farms in several districts. 


Perhaps more complex than these complementary 
relationships are the many instances of by-products 
of one crop being used in the production of other 
marketed and non-marketed commodities. For 
example, in costs of sugar beet cultivation allowances 
are usually made for the value of the tops which 
may be fed to stock, and for possible benefits for 
subsequent crops. A certain quantity of the pulp 
remaining after the sugar has been extracted from 
the beet is also sold by the factories to the growers at 
preferential rates. Again, much of the output sold 
from the farm is produced jointly. Corn and straw 
are jointly produced, although the straw may or 
may not be sold; wool and mutton, and skim milk 
and butter are further examples of this joint 
relationship. 

So much for some of the difficulties arising from 
technical aspects of crop raising. There are further 
complications which arise more in the costings of 
farms than in those of other industrial units—owing 
partly to the impossibility of applying extensively 
the principles of division of labour. For example, 
on an average mixed farm approximately one-third 
of the total costs represents wages. One man may 
be engaged in operations on several crops during any 
week or even in one day. To ascertain the labour 
involved in the production of any one crop, therefore, 
the keeping of detailed time sheets is essential. The 
keeping of these records itself probably demands 
supervision which it may not always be possible or 
convenient to have available, and though the men 
may be able to say what they have been doing, they 
may have only the roughest idea of the time they 
have spent on each particular job. Incidentally, 
there may be similar difficulty in keeping reliable 
records of quantities and types of feeding stuffs given 
to the different animals and the times at which they 
were given. With regard to labour in general, there 
are many operations, such as hedging and_ ditching 
and drainage, the costs of which, it would seem, must 
be general overhead costs which cannot with any 
precision be allocated to any particular crop in any 
one year. 

Certain machinery and horses on farms may be 
used for various processes in the production of several 
crops. This may present few difficulties in accounting 
in theory and possibly not many in practice. There 


is, however, a further factor which might well give © 


the farm accountant some trouble. Suppose opefa- 


tions on a farm are mainly directed to the production | 
of a certain crop which involves very considerable © 
expenditure on labour for a short period of the year. | 
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This may mean that during a large part of the year 
the farm workers have little to do. On paper, on 
the basis of man-hours the labour costs in producing 
that crop may be low; in reality they will be very 
much higher. If other forms of marketable pro- 
duction are introduced to utilise the labour during 
the periods when it had previously been relatively 
idle, the book cost of the original main crop would 
remain the same although the real cost must be 
lower. 


There is no need to enlarge upon these difficulties. 
The agricultural colleges appreciate them, and they 
do valuable work in research into these problems and 
in encouraging farmers to co-operate in this work. 
Farmers in general also realise the great advantages 
of devising and operating a sound system of accounts, 
but although they are often relieved of much of the 
arduous and complex work of analysis, even their 
part involves so much time and work as to discourage 
very many from even attempting it. Most farmers are 
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working farmers, and lack of time and opportunity 
may often preclude accounting. 

The lack of information on costs of production of 
more than a small proportion of farms is, however, 
apt to be detrimental to the industry as a whole. If 
costs are taken to ascertain an average cost of pro- 
duction of a certain crop—and the great variation 
in soil, methods, weather, and other factors must in 
any case limit the value of the results—the relatively 
few costs available would certainly not be representa- 
tive of the industry as a whole. For this reason 
inquiries of this nature are more likely to be useful 
if based upon the operations and estimated costs of 
a purely hypothetical representative farmer. 

Despite the apparent obstacles a great deal could 
be done to extend accounting among farmers. This 
will involve education and simplification of accounts. 
The first is one of the functions of the colleges and 
farming organisations ; accountants could well put 
some efiort into the task of simplification. 


l—The Accountant’s View 
By N. B. HART, M.A., LL.B., Chartered and Incorporated Accountant 


Probably most accountants practising in the 
provinces, at all events in agricultural districts, 
will agree that some of the most interesting and at 
the same time most difficult accounts which they are 
called upon to prepare, are farm accounts. 


With few exceptions the records which are available 
for the production of these accounts are extremely 
rough and ready. In spite of this, however, it is a 
source of constant surprise that though farmers 
record so little on paper, they in fact seem to know 
pretty well what their financial results are for any 
year long before the accountant can get out the 
figures for them, and a fairly long experience suggests 
that they have an uncanny knack of knowing the 
result. One frequently has talks with farmers who 
work out, probably on the back of an envelope, the 
cost per acre of growing, say, a field of potatoes. 
This seems to show that by their own methods they 
can in some sense arrive at a cost of production, 
which though extremely unscientific is extraordin- 
arily near the mark. Provided, therefore, that farmers 
would agree to be advised by their accountants re- 
garding the books to be kept in order to produce 
something really accurate, it should be perfectly 
possible to ascertain costs of production. 


It must also be remembered that the younger 
generation of farmers is on the look-out for new ideas 
and frequently keen to take up new methods which 
may result in increased efficiency, and the accountant 
should aim at convincing these modern farmers of 
the need for keeping adequate accounts. 


It must, however, be admitted that the vast 
majority of farmers are still loth to undertake any- 
thing calling for additional work, particularly of a 
clerical nature, and it must be remembered that 
farmers are usually hard at work outside all day, 
and consequently there is a natural disinclination to 
tackle accounts in the evenings. 


Most of the problems to be considered when 
dealing with cost accounts arise, as is suggested in 
the preceding article, on a mixed farm, and the 
bulk of English agriculture is on such farms. Cattle, 
sheep and other livestock are moved from field to 
field, leaving behind them the manurial value of 
feeding stuffs, and it is not easy to value unexpired 
manurial value for the purpose of cost accounts. 
The difficulty, however, is not insuperable, and may 
be shortly explained. 


The computation should follow that adopted by 
the tenant-right valuer, which will vary to some extent 
in different parts of the country. As regards fertilisers 
brought on to the land, the normal procedure in many 
parts of the country is to allow two-thirds of the cost as 
unexpired at the end of the year and one-third at the 
end of two years ; after that, nothing. It should be 
noted that in the case of potato fertilisers the residual 
value is taken as half the normal, namely, one-third 
and one-sixth for the two years concerned, Sheep will, 
in most cases, remain on roots during the Winter 
and go on to grass in the Summer. In such cases 
the cost of the root crop will be debited to the sheep 
account, as will the grass. It is not suggested that 
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the farmer should make these adjustments himself ; 
he should leave them to the accountant to deal with 
at the end of the year, and consultation with the 
valuer regarding his methods of arriving at the 
tenent-right figures will be of great assistance to the 
accountant. All that is really required is to split 
the valuer’s tenant-right valuation between the 
various crops being grown. 

The production of a complete set of cost accounts 
of any holding would envisage separate ledger 


accounts for sheep, cattle, pigs, and so on, and one’ 


for each field; purchases of stock and of feeding 
stuffs, seeds and the like would be analysed and 
debited to the appropriate account or field, and a 
similar method adopted for sales ; transfers between 
one account and another being effected for unexpired 
manurial values. 

The preparation of cost accounts in such a form 
as this, however, would probably be beyond the powers 
of most farmers without the assistance of a whole- 
time accountant, and without that assistance 
something simpler would have to be devised. This 
might be in the form of sectional accounts for milk, 
cattle, sheep, and so on, and for each particular crop 
grown. In the preceding article. difficulties have been 
put forward as regards the costing of milk fed to 
young stock, straw for bedding, pig potatoes and 
other similar factors. These appear to be cases 
where some arbitrary basis has to be taken, as it 
would be quite impracticable to use the cost of pro- 
duction basis for what is actually a waste-product 
or a by-product. It is generally considered that if 
50 per cent. of the price which the farmer can secure 
for such products be taken, this gives an adequate 
figure to work upon for costing purposes. It is not 
considered necessary to encumber the costing system 
with too many complications of this nature. 


Where joint products are concerned it is never 
practicable to cost accurately what may be called 
the by-product. In the case of straw, the main pre- 
occupation is the growing and disposing of the corn ; 
most tenancy agreements include a clause _pro- 
hibiting the tenant from selling off the straw without 
incurring dilapidations, so that the only way of 
dealing with it is to make a small charge for the pig 
or other accounts which may have the benefit of it. 
The case of skim milk and pig potatoes should be 
dealt with in a similar way. This particular difficulty 
is not confined to farm accounts, as it applies to any 
industry; in the steel industry, for instance, the 
sale of slag may be a profitable side-line, but cannot 
accurately be costed in the strict sense. The difficulty 
is not nearly of such importance as it appears. The 


case of wool is rather different and the cost would 
be divided on a percentage basis based on prices for 
a number of years past. 
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If the accounts for separate fields are cut out and 
analyses made merely for individual crops, the work 
is greatly reduced; an ordinary analysis book for 
wages and a similar one for purchases would meet 
the case, care being taken to see that the whole of 
these items is charged somewhere, that any un- 
allocated items are put under an omnibus heading, 
and that overhead charges are spread over the farm 
as a whole. For the purpose of accuracy, the tenant- 
right (or unexpired manurial values) of the fields 
concerned would have to be dealt with on lines already 
explained. The wages and purchases totals appearing 
in the financial accounts can be split up and charged 
against the appropriate account or crop. It will 
probably be found that it is the wages sheets which 
will give the most trouble, but if these are done 
every week the analysis could be done in probably 
a quarter of an hour, and the foreman could give 
considerable assistance. The farmer in the ordinary 
course prepares a wages sheet for each man, and 
all that is necessary is that details of his daily work 
should be entered on the sheet; at the end of the 
week the total paid to each man can then be split 
up among the headings agreed upon, namely: 
wagoner (to horses account), garthman (to milk 
account), men on general employment split up over 
corn, potatoes, and the like, and overhead charges. 
The totals are added up and the analysis over the 
various headings agreed with the total wages paid. 
There will be no difficulty in getting the farmer to 
remember that all expenditure on any field growing a 
particular crop must be included, e.g. the wages 
cost of carting manure to a certain field will be 
charged against the crop which that field is going to 
produce. Horse labour can be paid at a daily rate; 
most farmers can give this, but it can easily be 
worked out and checked by the accountant. 


It is suggested in the preceding article that the 
costing of certain crops will be well-nigh impossible 
owing to the fact that labour is only required at certain 
times during the year, and that consequently at 
others the men will be doing little or nothing. There 
appears, however, to be little substance in this point, 
as in the case of potato picking, beet singling, and 
similar operations, special temporary labour is 
invariably recruited for the purpose, the cost of which 
is clearly to be charged against the particular crop. 


Few farmers will agree that there are ever days when 
even on wet days 4 


the men are doing nothing: 
good deal, such as carting manure, can be done. 


It cannot be denied that if the cost of production 


is to be ascertained in the manner outlined, the farme! © | 


must be prepared to play his part in keeping 
records in something like the form indicated. 


The | 
proposal is simply that he should add to what he | 
would normally keep, if he keeps any books at all, 
a detailed record of his purchases and his wages % — 
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that a complete analysis of these items at the end 
of the year can be made by the accountant to split 
up over the various crops. In addition, the farmer 
will have to arrange for his men to keep log-books 
for certain items of produce consumed-—for example, 
skim milk and fields manured (in loads and days of 
horse labour)—-but this is generally done as it is 
and no further work is involved. It cannot be 
pretended that the preparation of cost accounts 
makes farm accounts any simpler, but if it is proposed 
that prices are to be fixed on cost of production, 
this has got to be ascertained. If the farmer secures 
a stable selling price as a result he will, no doubt, 
be agreeable to pay the accountancy charges involved. 
It is contended that a method such as the one out- 
lined would produce the required result without a 
number of very intricate calculations, and therefore 
without unnecessary cost . 

I feel I cannot leave this subject without some 
observations on the bearing that cost accounts have 
on farming problems—in particular, the proposal to 
fix selling prices on the basis of production costs, 
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which led to the professional note in the last issue 
of AccOUNTANCY, and to the present articles. The 
best system of cost accounts will break down if there 
is a sudden fluctuation in the selling price; the 
method of arriving at the cost of production having 
been settled, costs can be gauged with fair accuracy, 
but this leaves untouched the problems which may 
arise when the selling price drops drastically, say by 
25 per cent. in the course of a week. This is peculiarly 
the difficulty which the farmer has to face. One of 
the criticisms which has been levelled by farmers 
against the schemes at present obtaining in agricul- 
ture, is their lack of elasticity. The farmer claims 
that whe nworld prices go up his costs will rise also, 
and the present position appears to be that the 
farmer, having secured in the case of a number of 
commodities a stable minimum price, is asking for an 
adjustment upward if costs of production rise. An 
attempt has been made in this article to show that if 
the farmers are willing to play their part it is possible 
to obtain substantially accurate costings of their 
staple products. 


Accountant’s Right to Retain Documents 


[By a Correspondent] 


A case of considerable significance to members of 
the accountancy profession was decided in November 
by the Common Sergeant in the Mayor’s and City of 
London Court. The case was Sochochinsky v. Bright, 
Grahame and Company, and the plaintiff Sochochinsky 
was a private manufacturer who employed the 
defendants, Bright, Grahame and Company, a firm 
of Chartered Accountants, between the years 1934 
and 1936 to prepare final accounts from rough 
records, for the purpose of settling his income tax 
liability. In the course of this work the defendants 
entered into correspondence with the income tax 
authorities and prepared summary sheets and other 
intermediate calculations which may compendiously 
be described as “ working papers.” The income 
tax authorities desired to re-open the question of the 
plaintiff's tax liability over the past six years, but 
in view of the rough and scanty records kept by the 
plaintiff his new accountants found it practically 
impossible without further information to check the 
figures with any certainty. The plaintiff thereupon 
called upon the defendants to return the working 
papers and correspondence, but the defendants 
refused to do so, claiming them as their own property. 

It will be appreciated that there was no question 
here of a lien or a right to retain the documents 
until payment. The issue was whether the defendants 
were entitled after their fees had been paid to retain 
the correspondence and working papers as their own 
Property. 


There appeared to be no English authority on this 
point, though there were several decided cases affect- 
ing the relationship of solicitor and client. In Re 
Thompson (1855), a solicitor on payment of his costs 
handed over “ all deeds, books, papers and writings ”’ 
to his client, thus admitting by inference that they 
belonged to the client, with the exception of original 
letters addressed to him and copies of letters de- 
spatched by him. The Master of the Rolls, in giving 
judgment, said that the copies of letters written by 
the solicitor to third parties were made for the 
solicitor’s own benefit and protection, and were 
neither charged for nor paid for by the client. If the 
client wanted copies she could only have them by 
paying for them. So far as letters written to the 
solicitor by third parties were concerned, the Master 
of the Rolls thought the client was entitled to them 
as they were received by the solicitor as agent for 
the client. 

The later case of Re Wheatcroft (1877) laid it down 
that the solicitor is entitled to retain as his own 
property original letters addressed to him by his 
client. 

The basis of these decisions appears to be the fact 
that the solicitor is treated as the agent of the client 
so that with the exception of carbon copies of letters 
which are prepared by the solicitor for his own con- 
venience and of original letters sent to the solicitor 
by the client himself, the solicitor is bound to return 
all documents and papers to the client. On the other 
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hand, a decision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts in the case of Ipswich Mills v. Dillon and 
Another, reported in the 1927 Massachusetts Reports, 
treats an accountant not as an agent but as an 
independent contractor, and on this footing the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court held that an accoun- 
tant, in very much the same circumstances as the 
defendants in the case before the Common Sergeant, 
was entitled to retain all correspondence and all 
working papers as his own property. There is, of 
course, no statute law on the subject, and the problem 


is one of common law. The common law of Massa-- 


chusetts is the same as the common law of England, 
and, in fact, in the course of the judgment in the 
American case there were several references to 
English decisions, including the case of Re Wheatcroft 
referred to above. 

If the defendants, Bright, Grahame and Company, 
were to be regarded as independent contractors, it 
could not be doubted that all correspondence and 
papers belonged to them. On principle, an indepen- 
dent contractor is in an entirely different position 
from that of an ordinary agent. The agent represents 
his principal, and what he does he does on behalf of 
his principal. It is true that an independent con- 
tractor may be employed by someone else, but so 
long as he carries out the terms of his employment 
the employer has no interest in the methods by which 
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his object is achieved, and has consequently no right 
to any property which represents an intermediate 
stage in the process of achieving this object. An 
agent represents his principal; an independent 
contractor represents himself. An artist and a doctor 
may be independent contractors. In neither case can 
the person employing them claim the ownership of 
rough sketches, diagnoses, notes, calculations, and 
correspondence which have been created in the 
course of their work. 

The learned Common Sergeant, in giving judgment 
for the defendants, stressed the fact that no control 
had been exercised or was intended to be exercised 
by the plaintiff over the defendants. Indeed, the 
plaintiff had admitted, when giving evidence, that 
he knew nothing about book-keeping, and that he 
did not even understand what a profit and loss account 
was. In the circumstances he had no doubt that the 
defendants were independent contractors, and follow- 
ing the American case, which he considered of the 
highest authority, though not binding on him, he found 
that the defendants were entitled to retain as their 
own property all correspondence and working papers 

Mr. S. H. Levine, instructed by A. L. Philips 
and Company, represented the plaintiff in the 
case, and Mr. H. Lester, instructed by M. and 
H. Shanson and Company, appeared for the 
defendants. 


Some New Hire-Purchase Problems 


When the Hire Purchase Act, 1938, comes into 
operation on January 1 of next year many of the 
problems to which it will give rise are likely to create 
work for accountants. 

It should be stated at the outset that the provisions 
of the Act will apply only to hire-purchase agree- 
ments under which the total price does not exceed 
£500 in the case of livestock, £50 in the case of cars 
and {100 in the case of other articles. The rules 
to be described in this article will govern only true 
hire-purchase agreements—that is to say, “ agree- 
ments for the bailment of goods under which the 
bailee may buy the goods or under which the property 
in the goods will or may pass to the bailee.’’ They 
will not apply to contracts for the sale of goods, 
even where the contract provides that no property 
in the goods is to pass to the buyer until the last 
instalment shall have been paid. 


The Act provides, among other things, that in 
the case of hire-purchase agreements to which it is 
applicable, if the hirer has paid one third of the total 
price payable for the goods, the owner must not 
enforce his right to recover possession of the goods 
except by taking action in the County Court. In 


the event of possession being recovered in any other 
manner, not only will the hirer and any guarantor 
be discharged from all further liability under the 
agreement, but any sums already paid by such hirer 
or guarantor will be recoverable from the owner. 
The object of this provision is to make it impossible 
for the owner to retake the goods on the ground of a 
default by the hirer where a considerable part of the 
agreed price has been paid. 


Where, in such circumstances, the owner does — 


apply to the County Court for the restoration of his 
goods, the Court may make any one of three alterna- 
tive orders. It may order the immediate restoration 
of the whole of the goods, or it may order restoration 
subject to the postponement of the order on terms to 
be determined by the Court, or it may order some of 
the goods to become the property of the hirer and the 
remainder only to be restored. 


Where this last type of order is made, the Act 
provides that the Court must be satisfied that “ the 
amount which the hirer has paid in respect of the 


hire-purchase price exceeds the price of that part © 


of the goods which are to become the hirer’s property — 
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by at least one third of the unpaid balance of the 
hire-purchase price.” 

In other words, suppose five articles are supplied 
on hire-purchase terms at the following prices :— 


1. A sideboard at £20. 
2. A table at £10. 


we 


. A set of chairs at £15. 


— 


. An easy chair at £5. 
5. A small table at #4. 


The total hire-purchase price is £54. One third of 
this is £18. If, therefore, the hirer has paid at least 
{18, the owner cannot recover the goods except by 
taking action in the County Court. 


Suppose, then, that the hirer has paid £24 at the 
date on which the owner applies to the County Court 
for the recovery of his goods. The Court cannot make 
an order that part of the goods shall become the 
property of the hirer unless the amount paid by the 
hirer (£24) exceeds the price of the goods which are 
to become the property of the hirer by at least 
one third of the unpaid balance of the hire-purchase 
price (£10 in the case given). 

In other words, neither the sideboard (price £20), 
nor the set of chairs (price £15) could be vested in the 
hirer, for in the one case the sum paid exceeds the 
price by only £4, and in the other case by only £9. 
The table (price £10) or the easy chair and the small 
table together (price £9) could be vested in the 
hirer. 

These provisions apply to hire-purchase agreements 
made before the Act comes into force, as well as to 
agreements made afterwards. But in the case of 
agreements made after December 31, 1938, a further 
complication is introduced where part of the hire- 
purchase price represents installation charges. In 
this type of case the owner may recover possession of 
the goods without applying to the County Court 
provided that the hirer has not paid a sum equal to 
the amount of the installation charges plus one third 
of the remainder of the hire-purchase price. If then, 
in the case given above, item 5 represented an 
installation charge instead of a small table, application 
to the County Court by the owner of the goods would 
not be necessary unless the hirer had paid {4 plus 
one third of £50, namely, £20 13s. 4d. 

The Act further provides that, where goods have 
been let under a hire-purchase agreement, and after 
one third of the hire-purchase price has been paid, 
4 further hire-purchase agreement is made com- 
prising those goods, the rules detailed above are to be 
applicable to the new agreement; that is to say, 
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though the hirer has not paid one third of the new 
hire-purchase price, the owner cannot recover the 
goods except by application to the County Court. 


It is important to note, however, that the rules 
described above will not apply where for any reason 
the hirer exercises his power of terminating the 
agreement. 


There is one further section of the Act which is 
likely to interest accountants acting as trustees in 
bankruptcy. As is well known, such a trustee may 
attach goods in the possession of the bankrupt under 
a hire-purchase agreement if at the date of the 
commencement of the bankruptcy he has possession 
of the goods in his trade or business with the consent 
of the owner, and he is reputed owner of the goods. 


Under the new Act the following problem is likely 
toarise. Suppose a trader has goods on hire-purchase 
terms and has paid one third of the price. Suppose 
also that the owner has applied to the County Court 
for recovery of the goods, and that the Court has 
ordered restoration, but on terms that the operation 
of the order shall be postponed provided that the 
unpaid balance is paid off by instalments spread over 
a period longer than that provided for by the original 
agreement. And suppose also that, while the goods 
are still in his possession, the hirer becomes bankrupt. 

The Act provides for this possibility by stating that, 
in such circumstances, the goods shall not be deemed 
to be in the possession of the hirer with the consent 
of the owner. The trustee in bankruptcy could not, 
therefore, attach them under Section 38 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 

We have outlined the provisions of the Act which 
are most likely to interest the accountant in private 
practice, but it is not suggested that the many other 
important provisions it contains are beyond the sphere 
of the accountant’s work. 


RECENT LEGAL CASES 


The following recent law cases are dealt with 
in this issue : 

Case. Page 
Sochochinsky v. Bright, Grahame & Company 89 
Allen v. Trehearne ... ase Re sie 93 
In Re Borough, Public Trustee v. Roberts- 

Gawen oe aan ove pam a 95 
B. G, Utting & Company, Lid. v. Hughes ... 95 
United States Steel Companies, Ltd. v. Culling- 

CO oe es ae jen ‘ae 96 
C.A.R. v. Mackinlay's Trustees ‘ea ‘an 96 
G. Scammell & Nephew, Ltd. v. Rowles ... 96 
McCalmont v. C.I.R. wins ad ban 96 
C.1.R. v. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd aes 97 
Re Rhagg deceased ... saa ia aes 103 
Re Dickinson's Settlement... re =a 103 
Re Balfour's Settlement: Public Trustee v. 

Official Receiver , ed a sad 104 j 
John v. Mendoza aes a “és ae 104 
Corporation of Glasgow v. CI.R.  ... -— 
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BANKS AND 
ACCOUNTANCY WORK 


In recent years the accountancy profession has been 
faced with competition from a quarter where it might 
have been least expected. The banks of this country 
have to an increasing extent held themselves open to 
do work which, as the great majority of people would 
admit, is more properly the work of a professional 
accountant. To that development in _ itself 
accountants may not be justified in objecting, for 
under the law of this country the banks are as free 
as anyone else to do such work, if they can find people 
who will entrust them with it. But members of the 
accountancy profession are entitled to ask that if 
the banks elect to do work which in the past the 
profession has performed, any such intrusion into 
another sphere shall be subject to the standards of 


conduct already observed there. 


In this connection we refer especially to income 
tax work. Is it in fact the case, as apologists for the 
banks have frequently argued, that the growing 
tendency for the banks to do income tax work is 
merely a ‘‘ service ”’ which is in demand by customers 
and which must necessarily be provided if their good- 
will is not to be lost? If so, however much 
accountants may regret that the banks see fit to 
perform the work instead of passing it on to accoun- 
tants in practice who have devoted a considerable 
part of their training to it, they would not deny the 
right of the banks to undertake such work. But 
if, beyond providing the response to a demand from 
their customers, the banks actively foster this sort 
of business and employ methods for fostering it 
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which are not open to the professional accountant, 
there is real reason for complaint. 


In the case of practically every bank a booklet is 
issued bringing to customers’ notice the facilities the 
bank provides for income tax work. Less than a 
year ago the President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants drew attention in a speech to the banks’ 
practice of inserting slips in pass-books announcing 
these facilities and, following that speech and other 
representations, the practice has, we understand, 
ceased, at least as far as one of the large banks is 
concerned. It is, however, a fairly common practice 
for branch managers of banks to write letters to 
customers soliciting income tax work. 


Accountants are not permitted to advertise or 
solicit business, and it is therefore not unreasonable 
to suggest that the banks should conform to that 
professional standard in respect of services which 
compete with the work of the practising accountant. 
Accountants themselves constitute a considerable 
part of the clientele of the banks, and the best possible 
relations have always existed between the banks and 
their accountant customers. 


We have referred in the main to income tax, but 
similar considerations apply to another branch of 
work—executorship and trusteeship. No one sup- 
poses that in this class of work a bank has not 
important advantages which flow from its stability 
and continuity. But these advantages may be out- 
weighed by the personal knowledge of his clients and 
the first-hand contact with individual cases which 
may be possessed by the practising accountant. Be 
that as it may, the accountant would like satisfaction 
on two scores. First, that the banks should normally 
retain the services of a testator’s accountant. In 
booklets issued by several of the banks an assurance 
is given that there shall be no such disturbance as 
far as a testator’s solicitor is concerned, but we have 
searched in vain for a similar assurance in the case of 
a testator’s accountant. Secondly, that methods of 
competition similar to those in which the _ banks 
indulge to obtain income tax work should cease. 


The banks have already shown their willingness to | 


meet the reasonable representations of the accoun- 
tancy profession in the past, and in referring to the | 
matter again we would express the hope that they 
will consider the possibility of ceasing all forms of [ 
advertising for business the character of which i | 
essentially professional. 


Northwestern University 
The Joseph Schaffner 
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Payments on Termination of Service 


The case of Allen v. Trehearne (1938, 2 K.B. 464) 
raises once more the problem of liability to income tax 
on lump sums payable to an employee on the termina- 
tion of service. The service agreement of a managing 
director of a company provided that the company 
should pay to him in addition to salary and com- 
mission the sum of £10,000 on the final determination 
of his service with the company from any cause 
other than wilful default in the performance of his 
duties, and that he should accept that sum in lieu of 
his expectation of pension. On the death of the 
managing director while in the service of the company 
during the continuance of the agreement, the company 
duly paid the sum of £10,000 to his executors. Apply- 
ing Section 45 (5) and (6) of the Finance Act, 1927, and 
General Rule 18, the Court (both in the King’s Bench 
Division and in the Court of Appeal) held that income 
tax under Schedule E was properly chargeable to the 
executors to the same extent as it would have been 
chargeable to the deceased had he continued to live, 
that is, as an emolument of the year in which the 
employment ceased. 


It will be observed that the deceased director con- 
tracted to serve the company for a remuneration con- 
sisting of salary and commission plus the right to the 
lump sum on retirement. The lump sum was there- 
fore just as much remuneration for his services as 
the payment of salary and commission. In no sense 
could it be construed as compensation for loss of office 
bearing the imprint of a capital payment. 

It is interesting to compare this case with others in 
the same class. In Chibbett v. Robinson & Sons 
(1924, 9 Tax Cases 48), a company went into volun- 
tary liquidation, a new company being formed to 
take over the undertaking. The managers received 
from the old company £50,000 5 per cent. National 
War Bonds as compensation for loss of office, although 
they continued to act for the new company. It was 
held that, on the findings of the Commissioners with 
regard to the nature of the payment, it was made in 
respect of the loss of office and to make up for the 
cessation for the future of annual profits. A payment 
for surrendering the right to future income is capital. 


We now come to the very interesting trio of cases, 
Henry v. A. Foster, Henry v. J. Foster and Hunter 
v. Dewhurst (1931-32, 16 Tax Cases 605). Under the 
Articles of Association, a director who resigned was 
entitled to a sum equal to five years’ salary as com- 
pensation for loss of office. The three directors con- 


cerned in the cases resigned ; Messrs. A. and J. Foster 
Were paid their compensation. Commander Dewhurst, 
however, though ceasing to be chairman, remained 
on the board (as his advice was desired), but at a 


reduced remuneration. His compensation was paid, 
not under the Articles, but in consideration of his 
giving up his right to a payment under the Articles 
when he should ultimately leave the board. It was 
held that, the remuneration paid to Messrs. A. and J. 
Foster was in respect of their services, and assessable 
to income tax. The compensation paid to Commander 
Dewhurst, however, was for varying the contract 
(t.e., to release the company from a contingent 
liability), and was not income in his hands. 

In Shipway v. Skidmore (1932, 16 Tax Cases 748) 
it was held that a payment made by a liquidator to an 
officer of the company “ for services rendered ” prior 
to liquidation was income of the recipient. Where, 
however, the shareholders, when the liquidation was 
completed, voted to the secretary (who was also 
liquidator) half the assets remaining after the liquida- 
tor had discharged all liabilities, the payment was 
regarded as a voluntary gift, the whole of his duties 
as secretary and liquidator having terminated before 
the gift was made (Cowan v. Seymour, 1919, 7 Tax 
Cases 372). 

It appears, therefore, that a payment by way of 
deferred remuneration, by whatever name called, is 
taxable, even if only payable when the office has 
come to an end. There must, however, be a direct 
relation between the holding of the office and the 
right to the payment. Wages in lieu of notice are not 
assessable on the recipient, nor are damages in respect 
of breach of a contract of employment (these must 
not be confused with a payment of remuneration 
found by the Court to be due under the contract). 


The fact that the sum paid to an employee is not 
assessable on him is of no assistance in determining 
whether it is an allowable deduction in the accounts 
of the employer. If it is a voluntary payment in the 
way of appreciation of the employee, the payment is 
not an allowable deduction. A payment of non- 
enduring effect made to get rid of a servant in the 
course of business may be deducted, as in Mitchell 
v. Noble (1927, 11 Tax Cases 372), where as a result 
of friction between the directors, a lump sum was 
paid to a director who had been appointed for life, 
in order to secure his retirement. Again, in Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company v. Dale (1931, 16 Tax Cases 253) 
it was held that the company was entitled to deduct a 
lump sum payment to an agent to cancel an agree- 
ment under which the agent was entitled to act as 
agent for a number of years. Rowlatt, J., took the 
view that the lump sum was in lieu of a number of 
payments of commission in future, and allowed the 
deduction. 

No general rule can be laid down; every case 
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depends upon its own facts, although the above 
cases indicate certain principles of interest. One 
salient point, however, is obvious: before any com- 
pensation or lump sum is paid it behoves those con- 
cerned to consider with the utmost care the method 
of payment and its effect both on payer and recipient 
for income tax purposes. 


TAXATION NOTES 
Rent—-N.D.C. 

A certain misapprehension is apparent in many 
quarters respecting the meaning of Rule 4 of the 
Fourth Schedule to the Finance Act, 1937, in regard 
to rent chargeable where the payment is to a person 
carrying on the trade or business (including the 
directors of a director-controlled company). The 
exact wording of the Rule is important : 

“The principles of the Income Tax Acts under 
which deductions are not allowed .. . . (in 
certain cases) for rent, and under which the 
annual value of lands .. . . occupied for the 
purpose of a trade or business is excluded, and 
under which a deduction may be allowed in 
respect of such annual value shall not be followed: 

Provided that nothing in this paragraph shall 
authorise any deduction in respect of— 

....(b)... . any rent (paid to any person 
carrying on the trade, etc.) ....” 

Reading this with Section 20 of the Finance Act, 
1937 (“.. . . the profits . . . . shall be so computed 
on income tax principles .... under Case 1]... .”’), 
it is clear that any rent allowed in the Case | com- 
putation is not affected by Rule 4. That rule, there- 
fore, means that rent disallowed for Case I purposes 
is allowed for N.D.C. purposes so long as it is an 
expense of the business, but not if paid to a person 
carrying on the business. Rent paid bona fide to a 
partner who owns the premises in which the partner- 
ship business is carried on is allowed for Case 1 pur- 
poses (Heastie v. Veitch & Co., 1933, 18 Tax Cases 
305), and it therefore follows that it is allowed for 
N.D.C. purposes. Similarly, rent paid to the director 
who owns the premises is allowed in the case of the 
director-controlled company. If, however, rent so 
paid is disallowed for Case 1 purposes, Rule 4 prevents 
its allowance for N.D.C. purposes. This Rule is 
intended to prevent the deduction of annual value 
in the disguise of rent. 

In the case of mills, factories, &c., of course, although 
the annual value cannot be deducted, the deprecia- 
tion allowance granted by Section 15 of the Finance 
Act, 1937, is deductible. 

N.D.C.— General Rule 21 Assessments 

Rule 2 of the Fourth Schedule, Finance Act, 1937, 
which makes provision for carrying forward losses 
for N.D.C. purposes, makes no reference to Section 
19, Finance Act, 1928. It will be remembered that 


this section allows the amount of a General Rule 21 
assessment to be carried forward as a loss for the 
purposes of Section 33, Finance Act, 1926, provided 
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it is in respect of interest, &c., paid wholly and 
exclusively for the purposes of the trade, &c. 

In the case of annual payments in an N.D.C. 
accounting period, of course, there is no need for 
relief, since the annual payment is allowed as an 
expense, but in the case of pre-N.D.C. assessments 
under General Rule 21 it is equitable that relief be 
given. It is found in practice that such relief is 
effected by allowing the “ loss ”’ to be carried forward 
as if it were under Section 33, Finance Act, 1926 
(and subject to the same rules as are applied thereto 
by Rule 2 of the Fourth Schedule to the Act of 1937). 
The relief is subject, however, to disallowing any 
part of the “‘loss”’ which has been charged as an 
expense in the accounts of the first accounting period 
for N.D.C., e.g., if the first accounting period were 
the year ended September 30, 1937, annual pay- 
ments assessed under General Rule 21 for 1936-37 
would be disallowed for the purpose of carrying them 
forward as a loss to the extent that the annual pay- 
ments arose after October 1, 1936. This restriction 
is obviously essential to avoid a double relief. 


Income Tax—Deduction from Dividends and 

Annual Payments 

Where a preference dividend or annual payment 
was paid after April 5, 1938, but before the Budget 
resolution increasing the rate of tax, or even after 
the latter time where the dividend statements had 
been prepared before the resolution was passed, 
income tax would be deducted at 5s. in the £. On the 
next payment it must be remembered that the 
under-deduction is to be made good by increasing the 
rate deducted from that payment. The recipient is 
regarded as having had tax deducted at 5s. 64. 
throughout. 

In the case of ordinary dividends, no adjustment 
is permissible ; the recipient must gross up the amount 
received for 1938-39 as if 5s. 6d. in the £ had been 
deducted throughout. 

For this purpose, a preference dividend means one 
that is payable on a preferred share at a fixed gross 
rate per cent. Where a dividend is payable on 4 
preferred share partly at a fixed gross rate per cent. 
and partly at a variable rate, only such part of that 
dividend as is payable at a fixed gross rate per cent. 
is a “ preference dividend.”’ 

ILLUSTRATION. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED IN APRIL AND DECEMBER 
Participating Preference 


Preference Dividend 6% plus (say) ; 
Dividend 6% further £200 at end of — Ordinar, 
Fixed. year. Dividend 
f { 
Amount paid April 15, 1938: 
Gross ae a a 400 400 400 
Less Tax at ds. ... oy 100 100 10 
Net... £300 £300 £300 
Amount paid December, 1938 £400 £600 £1,000 
Less Tax at 6s. ... ons 120 On £400 at 6s. 120 at 5/6 20 
On £200 at 5/6 55 
~-- 175 ; 
Net... £280 £425 725 
The gross amounts to be re » I 
turned by the recipients are £800 41,000 £1,025 iF; 
£1,413 15s. 1 
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Free of Duty Legacies 

On more than one occasion bequests “ free of 
duty” have raised doubts on the question exactly 
what duties are included. In Jn re Borough, Public 
Trustee v. Roberts-Gawen (1938, I A.E.R. 375), the 
testator by his will gave a number of legacies free of 
duty, and other legacies not expressly stated to be 
free of duty. The residuary clause, however, pro- 
vided for the payment of funeral and testamentary 
expenses “and all death duties (payable in conse- 
quence of my death).” It was held that the latter 
direction meant the duties payable in any event in 
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respect of property passing on the death, whatever 
disposition might be made of it by the testator, or 
even if he made no disposition of it at all. The legacy 
duty on the legacies not expressed to be free of duty 
was not payable out of the estate. 

Similarly, a direction to pay out of residue “ the 
testamentary expenses, including death duties ” does 
not include legacy duty as, unlike estate duty, legacy 
duty is not a testamentary expense, and the words 
“including death duties ” do not enlarge the meaning 
of “testamentary expenses”’ (Re Massey; Ram v. 
Massev, 1920, 122 L.T. 676). 


Recent Tax Cases 


By F. HEYWORTH TALBOT and R. A. FURTADO, Barristers-at-Law 


Receipts of trade — Builder and Land Developer — 
Freehold ground rents to be brought into accounts at 
market value. 


In B. G. Utting and Company, Limited v. Hughes 
(November 8, 1938) the company were carrying 
on the business of a speculative builder. Two 
building estates were acquired, and were developed 
by making roads, laying sewers and drains, and 
building houses. Some houses were sold, while 
some were let on leases for 99 years at a ground 
rent and a premium. In estimating its profits for 
Schedule D the company brought in the premiums 
as trading receipts, but claimed to bring in the 
freehold reversions (to which the ground rents 
were incident) at cost, as stock-in-trade of the 
business. The Court held, however, that the ground 
rents must be brought in at their market value. 
In normal circumstances a taxable profit cannot 
arise in respect of anything manufactured or bought 
for sale until it has in fact been sold, and it was 
argued that until the company should dispose of 
the ground rents no profit could be realised in respect 
of them, and they should be brought into the 
accounts at cost. Macnaghten, J., relied upon the 
realisable value of the ground rents, and held that 
the case was covered by the House of Lords decision 
in John Emery and Sons v. Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue (20 T.C. 213). There a firm of builders 
in Scotland had sold houses in considcration of a 
cash payment and a ground annual, which closely 
resembles a perpetual rent charge. They had thus 
disposed cf the whole of their inter st in the houses 
for money’s worth, and accordingly they had to 
bring in the market value of the ground annuals 
as receipts. Where, as in the present case, the 
builder retains his freehold, and merely creates a 
lease, he does not dispose of his whole interest in 
the property, although the practical result may 
be much the same, since the ground rents have a 
value as readily realisable as had the ground annuals 


in Emery’s case. The decision does not appear 
to cover the case where a builder develops an estate 
and lets the houses at rack rents; in such a case it 
would be difficult to say that there is any trade 
at all. If, as is expected, the case goes further, 
more light may be thrown on the important legal 
principles involved. 


Trade—Succession—Carry forward of wear and tear 
allowance of predecessor. 

In United Steel Companies, Limited v. Cullington 
(April 7, 1938; Tax Leaflet 964) an important 
decision was given to the effect that a person succeed- 
ing to a trade or business may claim the unexhausted 
allowance for wear and tear which his predecessor 
could have claimed if he had continued to carry 
on the business. The case is under appeal, and it 
is hoped to comment on it at greater length when 
it has been before the Court of Appeal. The company 
was formed to amalgamate the business of the 1918 
United Steel Company and United Strip and Bar 
Mills, Ltd. Prior to the amalgamation, both com- 
panies had large accumulated losses, and conse- 
quently no effect had been given to the wear and 
tear allowances to which they were entitled. The 
new company, which had succeeded to the two 
businesses, claimed to be entitled both to a carry- 
forward of the losses of the amalgamated companies 
and to the accumulated allowances for wear and tear. 
The Court decided (1) that the company was not 
entitled to a carry-forward of losses, and (2) that 
the company was entitled to a carry-forward of the 
wear and tear allowance. It will be remembered 
that under the old rule 11 of cases I and II of 
Schedule D, it had been held in Scottish Shire Line 
v. Lethem (6 T.C. 91) that a successor was entitled 
to a carry-forward of wear and tear which might 
have been claimed by his predecessor. Before the 


present decision, however, it was thought that the 
changes in rule 11 effected by the Finance Act, 
1926, deprived a successor of this right. 
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Additional assessment—Discovery—Change of opinion 
on a point of law may be a discovery. 

In Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Mackinlay’s 
Trustees (July 6, 1938, Tax Leaflet 982) the Court 
of Session considered the meaning of the word 
“* discovers ”’ in Section 125 of the Income Tax Act, 
1918. Before an additional assessment can _ be 
made, the Revenue officials must “ discover’ that 
chargeable profits have been omitted from a first 
assessment. Under a partnership agreement, the 
executors of a deceased partner received a sum in 
lieu of the deceased’s share of the profits earned 
up to the date of the death. The Special Com- 
missioners excluded this sum from the surtax assess- 
ment made on the executors in respect of the 
deceased’s income, stating that they considered the 
sum to be capital and not taxable. They later 
changed this opinion, and made an _ additional 
assessment including the sum, against which the 
executors appealed on the ground that the Com- 
missioners had ‘discovered’ nothing, but had 
merely changed their opinion on a point of law. 
The Court, however, held that Section 125 does not 
require a discovery of new facts, but it is sufficient 
if the Surveyor finds that chargeable profits have 
been cmitted from assessment, even though the 
omission was occasioned by his own error on a point 
of law. This decision follows Williams v. Grundy 
(18 T.C. 271), but it appears to conflict with the 
views which seem to have been held by the Court 
of Appeal in British Sugar Manufacturers v. Harris 
(21 T.C. 528). The assessments there under appeal 
were additional assessments disallowing deductions 
allowed in previous years. The Court of Appeal 
were apparently prepared to hold that there had 
been no discovery to justify the assessments, the 
Inspector merely having changed his opinion on a 
point of law, but they gave no decision on_ this 
since in view of their decision on the main issue 
in the case the point was an academic one. This 
question often arises where additional assessments 
are made, and it is unfortunate that the report 
does not show whether the Court of Session dis- 
agreed with the views held by the Court of Appeal 
in the British Sugar Manufacturers’ case or whether 
it found grounds upon which the two cases could 
be distinguished. 


Deduction from profits, Schedule D—Sums paid to 
effect compromise of lawsuits—Expenditure incidental 
to the trade. 

In the case of G. Scammell and Nephew, Limited v. 
Rowles (July 8, 1938, Tax Leaflet 979) the appellant 
company incurred expenditure in compromising 


disputes which concerned them and another com- 
pany, Blue Belle Motors, Limited, of which the 
directors of the appellant company were also directors 
and controlling shareholders, and which was indebted 
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to the appellant company on trading account. A 
shareholder in Blue Belle Motors had issued a writ 
against both companies and the directors, claiming 
that he was a director in Blue Belle Motors. At 
the same time the plaintiff shareholder was sued 
by one of the directors for slander. The directors, 
being advised that the legality of certain transac- 
tions they had effected between the two companies 
could be challenged, agreed to a compromise whereby 
they sold all their interest in Blue Belle Motors 
to the plaintiff shareholder. To secure the consent 
of the parties to the compromise, the appellant 
company paid (1) a sum to the plaintiff shareholder 
towards his costs and (2) a large sum to the plaintiff 
in the slander action to discontinue. The company 
claimed that these sums, together with their legal 
expenses, were proper deductions in estimating the 
company’s profits, being “ wholly and exclusively 
laid out for the purpose of the company’s trade” 
(rule 3 of cases I and II of Schedule D). The Special 
Commissioners found that the expenditure was 
incurred not for the purpose of the trade but to 
terminate an inconvenient trading relationship be- 
tween the appellant company and Blue Belle Motors, 
and disallowed the deductions. On appeal, the 
Court held that the Commissioners having found 
that the payments were to terminate a relationship 
entered into in the ordinary course of trade, it 
followed as a matter of law that they were incidental 
to the trade and deductible (compare Noble vy. 
Mitchell, 11 T.C. 373, where a payment to secure 
the resignation of a director was allowed as a 
deduction). The decision illustrates the importance 
of the Commissioners’ statement of the facts upon 
which their decision was based; had their finding 
been simply that the deductions were not allowable, 
the Court probably would not have reversed it, but 
might have taken the view that the expenditure was 
not incidental to the trade, although related to it. A 
comparable case is Strong and Company, Limited v 
Woodifield (5 T.C. 215) where a brewery company 
owning an inn claimed to deduct from its profits 4 
sum of damages and costs recovered by a customer 
injured by a falling chimney while staying at the 
inn. The deductions were disallowed, as the liability 
fell on the company not as innkeepers but as house- 
holders. On the other hand, it was suggested by the 
Court that a railway company would be entitled to 
deduct from its profits compensation paid to 
passengers for accidents while travelling. 


Dominion income tax relief—Section 27 of Finance © 


Act, 1920, does not allow relief against surtax. 


In McCalmont v. Commissioners of Inland Revenw E 
(June 2, 1938, Tax Leaflet 975) two questions arost © 
in connection with Dominion income tax relief, the © 
first being of general importance and the second © 


McCalmont | 


being now of academic interest only. 
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was technically resident both in England and the 
then Irish Free State, and became liable to pay 
income tax and super tax for 1923-24 in both countries. 
Under Section 27 of the Finance Act, 1920, relief 
is allowed at a calculated rate varying according to 
the amount of income tax and super tax (now surtax) 
payable in England. The rate calculated for 
McCalmont was a rate higher than the standard 
rate of income tax for that year. By Section 27 
the relief is given against “‘ United Kingdom income 
tax,” and the question arose whether the relief 
was limited to repayment of income tax only, or 
whether if, as happened here, the calculated rate 
of relief exceeded the income tax rate, repayment 
of super tax was proper. The Court of Appeal 
decided that where Irish Free State tax is not 
concerned, the relief is limited to the amount of 
income tax at the standard rate paid by the claimant, 
and that if that does not give the whole relief, the 
balance cannot be claimed against super tax or 
surtax. This confirms what has always been assumed 
is the correct interpretation of the section. 

The case, however, was governed by the special 
reciprocal arrangements contained in the Double 
Taxation Order (Irish Free State) Declaration, 1923, 
and on the construction of this Order the Court 
held that the relief could be claimed against super 
tax as well as income tax. This Order is now 
replaced by the second schedule to the Finance Act, 
1926, as amended by par. 2 of the fourth schedule 
to the Finance Act, 1928, which expressly gives 
relief against surtax as well as against tax at the 
standard rate, in the case of Irish Free State income 
tax. The decision is under appeal. 

Income from foreign possessions—Premium payable 
on repayment of loan, varying with date of payment, 
taxable. 

In Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Limited (July 15, 1938, Tax Leaflet 
980) it was held that a premium payable on repay- 
ment of a loan was taxable income. In 1923 an 
Indian company borrowed sums from its share- 
holders, including the respondents. The loan was 
unsecured, and was to be repaid in 10 years, and 
carried interest at 3 per cent. On repayment, the 
borrowers were to pay a premium varying with the 
date of repayment. The premium increased each 
year by sums varying from 2 to 3 per cent. of the 
principal, and the total premium payable after 10 
years would be 25} per cent. of the principal debt. 
The borrowers had the option to repay the loan by 
yearly instalments. On repayment in 1933, the 
respondents received principal, interest and premium, 
which were remitted to England. They were 
assessed to tax under case V, rule 2 of Schedule D 
upon the interest and premium as “income from 
foreign possessions,” and on appeal they contended 


that the premium was an accretion to capital and 
The Court, however, held that 


not taxable income. 
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the premiums were income, being in the nature of 
interest. The decision was based upon the particular 
terms of the agreement, the effect of which was to 
give the lenders a return on their capital varying 
between 5 and 6 per cent., which the Court regarded 
as a reasonable rate in the circumstances. The 
respondents argued that the case was analogous to 
the case of a loan issued at a discount and repayable 
at par, and pointed out that in such a case the 
accretion to the principal debt normally escapes tax. 
The Court held that there was no resemblance between 
such a case and the present agreement. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Assessment of Estate Duty 

Sik WILLIAM Davison asked the Chancellor of the 
-xchequer whether he is aware that the Inland Revenue, 
after settling the amount of death duty payable on the 
sale of an estate after the testator’s death for the best 
price then obtainable, are in the habit of applying for 
additional duty in the event of such estate being subse- 
quently re-sold by the purchaser for a larger sum ; 
that serious hardship is caused by this practice; and 
whether steps will be taken to discontinue it where there 
is no allegation of fraud or collusion between the repre- 
sentatives of the testator and the subsequent vendor ? 

Tne FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY 
(CAPTAIN EUAN WALLACE): My hon. Friend is under a 
misapprehension in suggesting that it is the practice 
of the Inland Revenue Department, in cases in which 
the valuation of property has been settled, to claim 
additional estate duty by reason of a subsequent sale of 
the property at a higher figure than the valuation 
originally settled. The value of real estate for the 
purposes of the Estate Duty is prescribed by law to be 
the price which the property would fetch if sold in the 
open market at the time of death. In arriving at that 
figure, regard is naturally had to the prices actually 
realised on the sale of the property, and the Courts 
have held that where executors sell an estate in one lot 
and the property is sold again shortly afterwards in 
several lots, the price realised on the second sale may 
properly be taken into account in determining the 
value. Once, however, the value has been settled for 
Estate Duty purposes, it is not later revised in the light 
of any subsequent sale. 

Stk W. Davison: Do not the ‘Treasury consider it 
very unfair that when a property has been sold for a 
fixed sum, and the purchaser subsequently, without any 
collusion with the executors, sells it for a larger sum, 
the assessment should be reopened, while they refuse 
to reopen assessments on property which is re-sold by 
the purchaser fora smaller sum ? Is not that very unfair ? 

CAPTAIN WALLACE: I think that my hon. Friend 
has rather missed the point. If the assessment has 
once been definitely made, it is not reopened. 

Sir W. Davison: I am referring to a case in which 
the figure for the assessment has been agreed. Is not 
my right hon. and gallant Friend aware of the recent 
case where the executors were placed in very serious 
difficulties by the facts stated in my question ? 

CAPTAIN WALLACE: I am aware of the recent case, 
but I cannot add to the very carefully considered answer 
which I have. given. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Stagnation in Accountancy ? 

DrAR Sir,—Mr. Kaner’s letter in your November 
issue attacks the profession on two main points :— 
(1) Its lack of progress during the last fifty years. 

(2) Its lack of imagination generally, but more 
particularly :— 
(a) Its respect for Acts of Parliament. 
(b) Its acceptance of unscientific methods and 
obsolete forms. 


He draws a distinction between lawyers and solicitors. 


but is kind enough to both to say that they possess 
what the accountancy profession lacks, namely, ‘“‘ the 
vitalising spirit of criticism, the urge to inquire, to put 
right, to classify, to define, to experiment.” 

Mr. Kaner, I think, has had the advantage of spending 
his professional life within the shelter of Government 
departments and he may not perhaps have had experi- 
ence of the various problems met with in public practice. 
Had he taken an interest in the profession during the 
War he would have seen its members take over, 
unobtrusively it is true, the income tax affairs of the 
country, and he would also remember the attention 
given to cost accounting during and after the War. 

In the seclusion of his office he has no doubt had 
little knowledge of what he describes, rather con- 
temptuously, as ‘‘ accounting researchers,’’ or of their 
efforts to clear up, among other matters, the very points 
which he indicates as needing attention. He is probably 
also without knowledge of the attention being given by 
the profession to the subject of mechanised accounts. 

His criticism on the score of imagination is more 
difficult to understand. It might perhaps best be 
answered generally by quoting the first sentence of 
your “‘ Professional Notes ’’ contained in the same issue 
as Mr. Kaner’s letter, namely :— 

‘Not to achieve the greatest possible accuracy 
offends against a major canon of accountancy, and 
these practices are forbidden which elevate mere 
probabilities into the status of certainties.” 

That, I take it, means that while the accountant may 
use imagination with caution, he must not let it run 
away with him. 

I note from the Year Book that Mr. Kaner is employed 
in a Government department dealing with estate duty. 
One wonders with what frame of mind he contemplates 
the various enactments affecting his daily work, and 
whether he has discovered that the forms which his 
department inflicts on his long-suffering professional 
brethren were designed by lawyers. It would seem that 
in this field Mr. Kaner should find an excellent outlet for 
the imagination which he undoubtedly possesses. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. Manony, F.S.A.A. 


London. 
November, 18, 1938. 


DEAR Sir,—At page 58 of your November issue Mr. 
H. Kaner refers quite plainly to me. He will agree, I 


hope, that a reviewer who has once written is functus 
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officio and must not again be heard in defence of his 
argument unless the call be very special indeed. 

I should be sorry, however, to be known as a person 
“ overawed by authority.’’ It happens that I published 
a few months ago a contribution to a symposium 
entitled ‘“‘Some Modern Business Problems” (Long- 
mans). Pages 249 to 252 thereof express rather tren- 
chantly my views on excessive legalism in accounts. 
If Mr. Kaner had noticed my words his letter would 
have been differently expressed. 

Yours faithfully, 
STANLEY W. ROWLAND, F.C.A. 
London. 


November 28, 1938. 


The Treatment of Dividends in Accounts 


DEAR Sir,—I have read with interest the letter ot 
Mr. G. Roby Pridie on the subject of ‘‘ Treatment of 
Dividends in Accounts ”’ and consider that he has scored 
heavily for Mr. de Paula. 

I was, however, surprised to find him writing in th 
second and fourth paragraphs of his letter of the debit 
side of a balance sheet, though in the third paragraph 
he does refer to the left hand side, which I believe is 
the general way to describe it. I remember some 
years ago reading a book on book-keeping in which the 
author spoke of the debit side of a balance sheet, and 
endeavoured by some ingenuous argument to explain 
that it was in effect a ledger account, but it was not 
very convincing, and I did not think that these term: 
were now applied to a balance sheet. 

It is very generally admitted that a balance sheet 
in its present form fails to be explanatory to the average 
business man, the reason being that we still insist that 
it shall be a straightforward account of debit and credit 
balances. Of course, a balance sheet is prepared from 
a debit and credit account, but it is a statement drawn 
up, primarily, so as to show the proprietors the amount 
of their capital in the business, and how that capital 
has been utilised for the benefit of the firm’s business 
For this reason it would be logical to show on the left 
hand side only items in which the proprietors have an 
interest, t.e., the share capital, general reserves, un- 
appropriated profits and reserves for dividends and 
bonuses recommended. On the right hand side should 
be tabulated the fixed assets followed by the floating or 
current assets, and from the total of these should be 
deducted the fixed or deferred liabilities and then the 
floating or current liabilities, the resulting figure cor 
responding with the total of the proprietors’ capital 
&c., on the left hand side. 


In a statement of affairs the interest, if any, of the | 


unsecured creditors is shown in a clear form, and so is 
the amount available for the shareholders, and I have 
often been told by clients that they see only too wel 
the amount they are likely to get from a defaulting 


debtor by studying the statement of. affairs, but that | 
they cannot tell from their own balance sheet what i | 


the probable value of their business. It is an unpleasatt 
reflection on our profession that a man must wait until 
his business is insolvent before he can have his accounts 
drawn up in a form which he can understand. 
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The layman’s difficulty is undoubtedly that the 
various items forming the proprietors’ capital and 
reserves are mixed up with long and short term liabilities, 
and the only way to get over this difficulty is to make 
the left hand side of the balance sheet a proprietors’ 
account only. 

I would even suggest that all shares which have no 
participating rights should be included with the fixed 
liabilities, but this would probably be too revolutionary. 

I notice that several large holding companies are 
tabulating their assets, and think that my idea of a 
self-explanatory balance sheet would be very convenient 
for these companies. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. H. Wuire, A.S.A.A. 
London, 
November 21, 1938. 


DeaR SirR,—I have read with great interest and 
certain mixed feelings the letter of Mr. Roby Pridie 
in the November issue of ACCOUNTANCY, and one 
statement made therein deserves comment, I think. 

All accountants and prospective accountants should 
appreciate, and I say this without fear of contradiction, 
that a balance sheet is not a statement of account, but 
simply a collection of balances remaining in a set of 
financial books after the accounts have been closed. 
It is, in fact, a closing list of balances, together with 
further trimmings to satisfy shareholders and Acts of 
Parliament. 

Yet this letter to which I refer states that the liabilities 
are on the debit side of the balance sheet !! Surely that 
is incorrect ? For, even if we were allowed to refer to 
the debit or credit of a balance sheet, the liabilities are, 
surely, credit balances and not debits at all. 

Yours faithfully, 


RONALD C. Buzzacott, A.S.A.A 
London, 
November 9, 1938. 


Trustees of Landed Property 

Deak Sir,—In the January, 1936, issue of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, a report of a lecture 
by Mr. Edward Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, was given under the title ‘‘ Trusts and Trustees.”’ 
In the last paragraph of the report of the lecture, 
Mr. Westby-Nunn said : ‘‘ It may surprise some of you 
to learn that the position of a trustee of land is very 
often totally different from that of shares, and that 
many of the powers which are enjoyed by trustees 
of shares are vested in the tenant for life of settled 
land.” 

1 am interested in a professional capacity in a trust 
which, inter alia, includes landed property. The trust 
was created by will under which the executors were 
appointed trustees for the purposes of the settled land 
and conveyancing acts, and the tenant for life is the 
widow of the testator. The landed property was left 
to the widow for life, without impeachment of waste, 
she to pay all rents, rates and taxes and other outgoings, 
and observing all covenants and conditions to which 
the landed property was subject. The trustees have 


power not only to sell but also to grant in fee, farm or 
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let for any term of years, or to exchange all or any 
hereditaments of whatever tenure. 

The trustees wish for advice regarding their legal 
position in relation to the maintenance of the landed 
property in a fair state of repair. In particular they 
wish to know their responsibilities as to : 

(1) Repairs to residence, outbuildings and let houses. 
The outbuildings include as well as cowhouses, 
stables and garage,’ greenhouses and wooden 
structures, and there are fairly extensive terraces. 

(2) Upkeep of fences, walls, drains, &c., in con- 
nection with the land. 

Have the trustees power (under the will) to use a 
portion of the income of the estate for the upkeep 
(see No. 1) without reference to the tenant ? 

The opinions of readers of ACCOUNTANCY would be 
appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 


A.S.A.A. 
Portadown, Northern Ireland. 


November 1, 1938. 


Pension Schemes for Accountants 

DrAR Sir,—The article in the November issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY on pension schemes for accountants 
raises a matter of considerable importance. It is 
essential to the prestige of the profession that its members 
should have facilities to prepare for their retirement at 
least equal to those enjoyed by their prototypes in 
commerce, 

While it is true that accountants are usually well 
acquainted with the means available for providing for 
themselves individually, it is to be assumed that a 
properly organised scheme to which employers con- 
tributed would undoubtedly be to the advantage of an 
employee, who would otherwise have to depend upon 
his own savings alone. 

One disadvantage of many pension or superannuation 
schemes, however, is that little provision is made for 
the dependents of the assured in the event of his death 
after taking up his pension. Accordingly, as the scheme 
would presumably have to be voluntary, many might 
prefer to continue their individual efforts. Whether 
their objection could be met by a widow’s pension, or 
granting the alternative of an endowment instead of a 
pension, is a matter for actuarial investigation and 
consultation with the employers, whose main con- 
sideration is naturally to safeguard the employees 
themselves. A further difficulty arises owing to the 
frequency with which accountants’ clerks take up 
commercial employment or become principals. In 
either case it should be possible to arrange for the 
assured to continue covered under the scheme, provided 
he pays both his own and the employers’ contribution. 
It would perhaps be advisable to limit contributions 
and benefit, but under such an arrangement there would 
appear to be no reason why all members of the pro- 
fession, whether practising upon their own account 
or not, should not be eligible. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. R. Cooker, A.S.A.A. 

Wylde Green, Warwickshire. 

November 10, 1938. 
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Statistics in Municipal Finance and Accountancy 


Professor Bowley has stated in a few words a 
wholesome truth of everyday application : “‘ statistics 
generalise and repair the defects of individual ex- 
perience.’’ The sphere of municipal life teems with 
such isolated experiences, but sound policy can be 
formulated on broad concepts alone. Consequent 


upon government enactments the municipal sphere is* 


changing and expanding so rapidly that statistics 
alone can give us any idea of the march of events. 
There is no substitute for statistics. They literally 
give us pictures of past events, but they are also a 
great aid to an estimation of the probable future 
trend and cost of particular activities. 

Statistics are mainly directed to the following 
purposes :— 

1. Ascertaining the causes of recent events and the 
relative importance of all contributing factors. 

2. Comparing the trend of recent events with earlier 
trends. 

3. Ascertaining if any correlation, direct or inverse, 
exists between the trend of local factors and ex- 
traneous factors. . 

4. Comparing the managerial efficiency of local 
services with similar services in the same and com- 
parable towns. 

5. Providing reliable information upon which the 
local authority can formulate policy—whether, for 
example, there should be a change in tram or bus fares, 
or whether :— 


(a) To apply for sanction to extend the civic 
boundaries ; 

(6) to change the method of refuse destruction ; 

(c) to acquire land at present for improvement and 
development purposes in the future ; 

(d) to build houses or tenements, and the probable 
net result on the rates of such policies ; or 

(e) to endeavour to measure the rateable capacity 
of the borough. 


The most popular forms of statistics appear to be 
the tabular statement and the plain or multi-coloured 
diagram—often called the pictogram. Experience has 
proved that the latter commands attention in the 
same way as a neon electric light. In the application 
of statistics to local government we may make a 
division into three classes, namely, financial, costing 
and general, but it is difficult to state exactly where 
one class begins and the other ends. 


Financial Statistics 


The municipal treasurer, in his capacity as 


accountant, is responsible for the weekly, monthly 
or yearly figures which the Council and the various 
executive departments require in order to measure 


the efficiency of various services and the actual net 
expenditure to date compared with the estimate. 
For statistical purposes municipal activities are 
divided into two sections, those relating to the rate 
fund services such as education, housing, public 
assistance, and public health, and the trading services 
such as transport, markets, gas, electricity supply 
and water undertakings. Accountants are quite 
familiar with these financial statistics which usually 
set out in detail the make-up of an item or items in 
the capital, trading, revenue or net revenue accounts 
and balance sheets. 

It is in connection with the final figures for the 
year that the science of statistics can be of great 
assistance. Many treasurers publish an epitome of 
the year’s financial activities, the object of which is 
to condense a somewhat forbidding volume of accounts 
into a miniature brochure which portrays the salient 
facts clear of obscuring details. 

Line and bar graphs, either plain or coloured, are 
the most suitable media for this purpose. The chief 
value of these graphs is to facilitate the comparison 
of the curtent year’s results with these of previous 
years. If a bar graph is selected each vertical bar 
may represent the total annual expenditure with 
sub-dividing horizontal lines to measure the propor- 
tions of the various sub-heads of expenditure. 
Education provides a good example—the height of 
each bar varying according to the annual expenditure 
and the different coloured sections representing the 
amounts spent on elementary schools, medical 
inspection, provision of meals, secondary, commercial 
and technical schools. A few moments’ perusal of 
such a pictogram would reveal the trend of expendi- 
ture for any number of years. Statistics presented in 
this form serve a treble purpose—to draw the atten- 
tion of the director of education and his sectional 
chiefs to the trend of expenditure, to inform the 
ratepayer how a portion of his rates has been spent, 
and to furnish the elected representative with really 
useful and legible data which will assist him to 
understand or formulate policy. These bar graphs 
can be highly interesting and informative if applied 
to such diverse factors as the analysis and trend of 
government grants, the composition of net debt 


outstanding according to the departments responsible, | 
or the revenue of the water and electricity supply | 


undertakings. 
Statistics refer to the past, but they are necessary 
to extrapolation or the estimation of probable trend 


in a future period by projection beyond the limitso! | 


known data. A very important practical example | 
is the estimation of the probable speed and magnitude | 
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of changes in the amount of rates in the £ to be levied 
in future years due to a policy of increasing or 
decreasing the expenditure out of loans. Properly 
applied, the statistics will also show the limits of 
probable error, with the important result that the 
Council is placed in possession of information which 
can affect future public ‘policy. Logarithmic graphs 
are the media used. 


Costing Statistics 

Financial statistics are the media for exercising 
general control ; costing statistics are the media for 
detailed or unit control and they may take the form 
of statement or diagram. Space will permit of one 
example and the hospital service is an excellent one 
for this purpose. 

A fixed amount of annual expenditure, which 
must not be exceeded without sanction, is allowed by 
the Council. The medical superintendent is therefore 
supplied with a record of monthly expenditure 
compared with the estimate. 


A MunicipaLt GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Cost per patient week 


Expenditure 1931-32 1936-37 

 & s. d. 

Salaries, wages and uniform of staff 18 6 21 1 
Provisions for patients (and staff)... 8 11 8 6 
Drugs and medical appliances 29 5 3 
Fuel, light, water and laundry 7 1 8 0 
Structural repairs and renewals . 1 11 3 0 
Domestic renewals ... ue ae 1 4 1 5 
Rent, rates, taxes and insurance ... 2 0 2 6 
Administration expenses 3 10 3 10 
Loan charges 2 10 3 7 
Total 49 2 57 2 

Percentage of beds occupied 69°4 69°1 


The number of daily patients is known, and a simple 
calculation gives the cost of maintenance of each 
patient for one week under each of the main heads of 
expenditure, as shown above. Comparisons can be 
made with the statistics of the same period in earlier 
years and with comparable hospitals under the same 
and other authorities. It is at this stage that the 
skilled and impartial statistician can be of great 
assistance to the medical administrator. The corollary 
to the science of statistics is scientific deduction, 
and a warning is necessary with regard to how much 
can safely be ‘ read into ”’ the figures. For example, 
the cost per patient week may have increased, but 
this may be because provisions (butter, milk and 
bacon) may have increased in price, or the rate of 
wages may have risen in certain occupations. Again, 
the percentage of occupied beds may have fallen, 
thereby increasing the cost. All these factors must 


be measured before any definite opinion is formed 
upon the efficiency of the management of the hospital. 

The following are other examples of unit statistics 
employed in local government for the measurement of 
efficiency. 
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Rate Fund Services. 
Cost per child in elementary education. 
» 4» house or tenement built by different 
technical methods. 

», », birth (maternity and child welfare). 

» 4, 1,000 of population for street cleansing. 
» 4 @lectric and gas lamp (street lighting). 
» 5, policeman, bather, etc. 


Trading Services. 
Cost per electrical unit sold. 
» 9», €lectrical unit manufactured. 
Cost and revenue per tramcar or bus mile, total 
of operating (or per passenger). 

Very little imagination is required to appreciate 
the necessity of keeping a running record of weather 
statistics in connection with municipal transport, 
electricity supply, parks and baths undertakings in 
order that the financial results of different years may 
be compared. 


Miscellaneous Statistics 

These may be compiled by chief executive officials 
for purposes of routine control, but also, as occasion 
may require, in connection with the general adminis- 
tration of the departments. For example, the follow- 
ing may be computed : the number of weekly electrical 
units, or thousand of cubic feet of gas produced, 
tramcar, and bus miles run, passengers carried per 
car or bus mile, number of bathers and washers, 
market tolls collected, number of persons in receipt 
of ordinary outdoor and unemployment relief per 
1,000 of population, or persons and hereditaments 
per acre of slum clearance area. 

The treasurer in his capacity as accountant is 
often called upon by the Council to produce all 
manner of statistics affecting the social and economic 
aspects of civic activities as well as financial, because 
the former group have a direct financial repercussion. 
For example, if it is required to analyse the rateable 
value of the borough the result may be depicted 
as follows. A bar graph analysis will distinguish 
between house, shop, works, hotel and amusement, 
licensed, municipal, derated and compounded pro- 
perties. A pictogram showing a steady increase in 
the annual rateable value is generally a good sign, 
but a stationary or declining one is a bad one, because 
the cost of many services, such as health, sewage, 
street lighting and education, do not decline with the 
rateable value. On the other hand, a rising rateable 
value brings its own liabilities if it is due to new 
property and not to enhancement in the value of the 
old. Statistics disclose such factors. 

The trend, composition and regional distribution 
of the population of a borough provide a_ highly 
important subject for statistical treatment. A 
steady advance or decline over a period of years 
affects, but does not necessarily govern, the civic 
policy concerning such activities as the provision of 
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new houses, schools and auxiliary medical services, 
maternity and child welfare services and_ public 
assistance--to mention the most important. Other 
factors enter into the question. One such factor is 
distribution—the population may be declining but 
it may have become more widely distributed, and 
schools must be built where the demand arises. 
On the other hand, the population may be increasing 
but the number of children may be decreasing, 
which will affect the provision of maternity and child 
welfare services. The skilled statistician brings all 
contributing factors under review. 

Municipal expenditure out of loans is increasing. 
A bar graph showing the total annual amount of 
loans on mortgage falling due for repayment in 
future years, each bar being horizontally sub-divided 
according to the several rates of interest at present 
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being paid on portions of the loans, presents a picture 
which is always in the mind of the treasurer. He is 
ever watchful to replace high interest loans by low 
ones, and makes his plans accordingly. Auxiliary 
statistics are of great importance in this connection. 
A line graph recording the weekly or even daily 
movements in the prices of consols and other govern- 
ment stocks will be useful. A period of declining 
price level suggests cheap money, and should the 
Council have under consideration a large development 
scheme an era of cheap money may be the deciding 
factor. Assuming the money is borrowed and the 
Council makes provision for repayment over a period 
of years, further statistics must be compiled showing 
the effects on the total loan debt position in relation 
to the rateable value of the borough and _ the 
debt per head of population. 


The Equitable Doctrines of Restitution and 
Conversion 


Corresponding to the common law right of repay- 
ment between debtor and creditor, there is an equit- 
able right to restitution between trustee and cestui 
que trust. As this right comes into being whenever 
an improper investment is made in the administration 
of a trust, it is important that accountants should 
appreciate some of its main consequences and the 
relation which it bears to the familiar rule in Howe v. 
Lord Dartmouth (1802), 7 Ves. 137. 

A good illustration is provided by Re Massingberd’s 
Settlement (1890), 63 L.T. 296, where Consols included 
in a trust fund were sold and the proceeds invested in 
an unauthorised security. When the unauthorised 
security was converted there was no loss of capital, 
but at that date the price of Consols was higher. The 
doctrine of restitution was successfully invoked by 
the remainderman, and the trustees were conse- 
quently liable for such a sum as, together with the 
sum received, would repurchase the same nominal 
amount of Consols as that which had been sold. 

On the other hand, upon the authority of the leading 
case of Keech v. Sandford (1726), 2 Eq. Cas. Abr. 741, 
any profit which may be made out of the trust pro- 
perty belongs to the beneficiaries. Hence, if the price 
of Consols had fallen in the interval, the trustees 
would nevertheless in the above case have been bound 
to invest the whole of the sum received in the purchase 
of Consols. And these rules are strictly applied so 
that nothing analogous to a right of set-off—setting- 
off losses in one transaction against gains in another— 
is permitted to a trustee. 

Yet, though equity is strict with a trustee, it will 
not allow him to be penalised by the greed of un- 
scrupulous beneficiaries. On this, the most important 


case is Vyse v. Foster (1872), 7 H.L. 318, but a case 
which will prove more useful for comparative purposes 
is Slade v. Chaine (1908), 1 Ch. 522. Briefly, trust 
money was improperly lent on a personal security, a 
fairly high rate of interest being obtained. Nothing 
was lost, but the remaindermen sought to charge the 
trustees with the difference between the rate of inter- 
est received and the lower rate which would otherwise 
have been obtained, they having paid the whole 
income to the life tenant. They failed. Neither under 
the doctrine of restitution nor on the principle of 
Keech v. Sandford was there anything which they 
could properly claim. 

So far we have considered cases of improper invest- 
ments made subsequently to the creation of the trust, 
and to these cases Howe v. Lord Dartmouth does not 
apply. It is applicable only where residuary person- 
alty is left to persons in succession and to the extent 
that such personalty consists of securities of a wasting, 
hazardous or reversionary nature. Moreover, all 
securities not authorised by the will or by the Trustee 
Act for the time being in force are deemed to“be more 
or less hazardous. All such securities (unless directed 
to be converted immediately) are notionally con- 
verted at one year from the date of death in accord- 
ance with the maxim that equity regards that as 
done which ought to be done. This notional conversion 
is important since it establishes a basis upon whicli 
the income due to the tenant for life can be calculated. 
In some cases (such as Saint v. Beech (1920, 1 Ch. 40) 
a certain rate of interest has been agreed upon; in 
others (such as Brown v. Gellatly (1867), L.R. 2 Ch. 
751) the income which would have arisen from 
Consols had the notional conversion been into that 
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security, has been taken. But this is a difference 
which has been perhaps overstressed : from the legal 
point of view the important thing is that where the 
actual income exceeds the return which, had con- 
version taken place, would have been received, then 
that surplus income must be treated as capital. To 
the charm of Latinity lawyers may occasionally 
succumb, but it is seldom indeed that they can be 
persuaded to herd with the mathematicians. 

What is the consequence of paying over the whole 
income to the life tenant ? In Dimes v. Scott (1827), 
4 Russ. 195, an India Loan paying 10 per cent., and 
not being an authorised security, was retained beyond 
the period of a year, and the whole of the income was 
paid to the life tenant. There was no loss of capital. 
Nevertheless, the trustees were charged with the 
whole income received, and were only allowed as a 
discharge the amount which would have been pro- 
duced had there been an investment in Consols. As 
we have seen, in Slade v. Chaine the Court refused to 
apply a similar rule where the investment was made 
by trustees subsequent to the creation of a trust, and 
it might seem strange that trustees should apparently 


Legal 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 
Trustee Act, 1925, Section 31—Marriage settlement 
made prior to 1926—Power of appointment to children- 
Exercise of power after 1925 in favour of children 
who attained 21—Maintenance. 

In Re Dickinson’s Settlement (S.J. 82, 744), Cross- 
man, J., had to decide a novel point, namely, whether 
the Trustee Act, 1925, Section 31, was applicable 
to an estate created under a power of appointment, 
where the instrument under which the _ interest 
arose came into operation before the commencement 
of the Act. 

The facts were :—-In 1885, G.D. made a marriage 
settlement. His wife was given a life interest with 
remainder to G.D. for life if he survived her. After 
the death of the survivor, the fund was to be in 
trust for the children or remoter issue of the marriage, 
as the husband and wife or survivor of them might 
appoint ; in default of such appointment, in trust 
for sons of the marriage at 21, and daughters at 21 
or marriage, in equal shares. There was no express 
power of maintenance. The wife made a settlement 
in similar terms. 

In 1932, G.D., the husband, exercised the power 
of appointment, in favour (subject to his life interest) 
of such of his three grandchildren as survived him 
and attained 25 or were living 21 years after his 
death. G.D. died in 1934. Section 31 of the 
Trustee Act, 1925, gives power to apply income 
during a minority, but sub-section (5) of this Section 
provides that the Section shall not apply where the 
instrument under which the interest arises came into 
operation before 1926. 
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be more harshly treated in the case of an investment 
improperly retained. This is suggested by the rule in 
Cocks v. Chapman (1896), 2 Ch. 763, and in fact 
Dimes v. Scott has not remained uncriticised. On 
the other hand, an eminent equity lawyer has recently 
expressed the opinion that it was rightly decided 
(Hanbury, Modern Equity, 1st edition, p. 320). The 
fact that it is a decision of long standing is in favour 
of the rule being upheld though it seems safe to say 
that it will not be extended. 

If the actual income is less than the notional income, 
it is considered by Underhill that the life tenant would 
be entitled to the notional income though there does 
not seem to be any direct authority covering the 
point. 

Finally, on rendering his accounts, the trustee 
would presumably be charged with the value of the 
security at the date of the notional conversion if that 
amount were greater than the proceeds of sale 
together with surplus income or minus a deficiency in 
income. Otherwise, he would be charged with the 
proceeds of sale and surplus income in accordance 
with Keech v. Sandford and Dimes v. Scott. 


Notes 


Crossman, J., referred to a statement in “ Farwell 
on Powers ”’ to the effect that estates created under 
powers were to be regarded as created by the instru- 
ment under which the powers arose. But another 
passage in the same work states that an appoint- 
ment created a new estate. The latter statement 
was correct and had been approved by the Court in 
Re Rush (1922; 1 Ch. 302). On that authority he 
held that in the present case the grandchildren’s 
interest arose solely under the appointment in 1932. 
Therefore Section 31 was applicable and the trustees 
wereentitled toapply trust income for their maintenance. 


Bequest of “‘ my business of a solicitor and the office 


furniture law books and other articles in my office to 


my clerk’’—-Clerk later becomes partner—Bequest not 
thereby adeemed—lIt comprises all assets and money in 
the business. 

In Re Rhagg deceased (1938; 1 Ch. 828) the facts 
were : The testator employed a qualified solicitor as 
managing clerk. In 1934 the testator made his will 
which contained the bequest set out above. The 
residue of his estate he left to charities. In 1935 the 
managing clerk was admitted into partnership by the 
testator and became entitled to half the net profits. 

Simonds, J., had to decide the effect of the bequest. 
He held :— 

(1) that the altered circumstances did not cause 
an ademption of the bequest, but took effect as a 
bequest of the testator’s share or interest in the 
business carried on by him in partnership with his 
former clerk. 

(2) that the bequest comprised not merely the 
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goodwill of the business plus the things specifically 
mentioned in the will, but also all the assets and 
moneys employed in the business, including office 
premises, undrawn profits, testator’s capital therein 
and loans to clients or prospective clients. : 

The Judge reviewed all the decided cases on the 
meaning of “ business’ in a bequest. All show that 
the legal interpretation depends largely upon the 
context and surrounding circumstances. When a 
solicitor bequeaths his business or share of business 
carried on in partnership with another, everything 
passes which is an asset of the business. There is no 
reason for excluding anything which was an asset 
of the partnership or for treating the right and 
obligation to account as limited or curtailed. 

INSOLVENCY 
Selllement on protective trusts—-Breach of trust ffect 
of discretionary trust when trustees claim to retain 
income of trust fund in order to make good breach of 
trust-—Bankruptcy of tenant for life. 

In Re Balfour's Settlement ; Public Trustee v. 
Official Receiver (1938 ; 1 Ch. 928) the facts were as 
follows: By a marriage settlement a sum was settled, 
the income to be paid to X for life on protective 
trusts. Between 1933 and 1936 the sole trustee of 
the settlement, in breach of trust, advanced to the 
tenant for life out of the corpus of the trust fund 
sums amounting to £1,400. On August 17, 1937, 
the then trustees of the settlement asserted their 
right to retain the income of the fund in order to 
make good the breach of trust. On August 26, 1937, 
X was adjudicated bankrupt, the Official Receiver 
being appointed trustee in bankruptcy. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1937, the plaintiff (the Public Trustee) was 
appointed trustee of the settlement. 

The plaintiff took out a summons asking whether 
the income of the funds subject to the settlement 
since the bankruptcy of X was payable to the Official 
Receiver in bankruptcy, or was applicable under the 
discretionary trust contained in the settlement. 
Farwell, J., reviewed the authorities, including 
Re Brewer’s Settlement (1896 ; 2 Ch. 503), which he 
distinguished from the present case. He pointed 
out that the real distinction between that case and 
the present was that in Re Brewer there had been 
no assertion of right by the trustees to impound the 
income prior to the date of the bankruptcy. The 
right of a trustee to impound was only an inchoate 
right. A trustee is not bound to assert such a right. 
If he chooses to replace the trust fund out of his own 
pocket, he is not bound to call upon the tenant for 
life to replace it, but if he does assert his equity, 
retaining the income in his hands under his right to 
recoupment, then as from that moment the future 
income of the trust fund otherwise payable to the 
tenant for life ceases to be payable to him, and as 
from that moment his interest is forfeited. 

Accordingly, in this case, as soon as the bank ceased 
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to pay over the income to the tenant for life on the 
ground that they were retaining it to make good the 
breach of trust, the income ceased to be payable to 
him. Only after that date did the tenant for life 
become bankrupt. As at the date of bankruptcy the 


income had ceased to be payable to the bankrupt. | 


There was, therefore, nothing which could pass to 
the trustee in bankruptcy. 

Annulment of adjudication under Bankruptcy Aci, 
1914, Section 29 (1)—Estoppel by record—Acttion by 
non-proving creditor. 

In John v. Mendoza (1938; W.N. 356) the facts 
were : the defendant offered to take over the indebted- 
ness of a company to the plaintiff, also to repay a 
loan and to buy the plaintiff's shares in the company. 
Thus the defendant became liable to pay the plaintifi 
£852. The plaintiff orally accepted an offer in a 
letter from the defendant, though the shares were 
never transferred to the defendant. 

Subsequently a receiving order was made against 
the defendant on another creditor’s petition. Shortly 
afterwards the plaintiff orally agreed with the defen- 
dant that he would not prove in the bankruptcy for 
the £852. He so informed the Official Receiver, 
stating that he had given the money to the defendant 
as a present. Then the defendant wrote a letter to 
the plaintiff acknowledging the debt of £852, not- 
withstanding what had previously happened. 

The adjudication was annulled under Section 29 (I) 
on the ground that the defendant had paid his debts 
in full. The plaintiff issued a writ in the present 
action claiming the sum of £852. The defendant 
contended that the plaintiff was estopped from 
alleging the defendant’s indebtedness to him. 

Du Parcq, L.J., in his judgment, said it was vital 
that all creditors should get what they could on a fair 
division of assets, and that there should not be a 
secret arrangement by which one creditor agreed 
not to prove on the terms that he should subse- 
quently get a great deal more by way of dividend 
than other creditors. Under Section 29 (1) the Court 
would make an order for annulment only when it 
was proved that the debts had been paid in full 
The plaintiff was a party to the proceedings because 
he was aware of them and knew that he could lodge 
a proof. On general principles of estoppel by record 
he was estopped from contending that, after all, a 
debt was due to him, just as much as if there had been 
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a judgment against him on the question in the same — 


division in which he sued. 


It would defeat the whole object of the bankruptcy | 


law if a debtor could say to a creditor: “ Admit | 


formally that I do not owe you anything, and thereby 
disqualify yourself from claiming against me. If 
you do that, I will give you a binding promise to 
pay you the equivalent of the debt for which you 
might prove.”” Judgment was given for the defen- 
dant. 
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FINANCE 


More Unit Trusts 

There have been further developments in the unit 
trust movement. The First British Mutual Fund, 
which was discussed here in some detail last month, 
has decided to cease trading and the money received 
in payment for units has been returned in full. As 
has already been explained, a salient feature of that 
Fund was the combination of trustee and manage- 
ment functions in the persons of the managers, and 
it is probably the criticism levelled in the Press at 
that departure which accounts for the brevity of the 
Fund’s career. On the other hand, several new trusts 
have been formed. One of these is the Trans-Atlantic 
Unit Trust, under the management of Unit Invest- 
ments, Ltd., which offers a choice of two series of 
units, the first constituted from a panel of ten Ameri- 
can and the second from ten Canadian companies. 
In view of the unmistakeable recovery in American 
business, this trust made its appearance at a particu- 
larly opportune moment. The second trust, the 
Investors’ Income and Reserve Trust, managed by 
the well-known “15 Moorgate’’ (Dawnay Day) 
group, is also divided into two parts. Unit-holders 
may purchase either “‘ income units,” formed from a 
portfolio selected among 175 British bank, insurance 
and industrial shares, or “ reserve units,” which are 
identical with the income units except that only 
three-fifths of the income is distributed, the balance 
being retained to accumulate in a reserve fund at 
compound interest, and so, as the managers put it, 
to guard against “ capital attrition” over a period. 
This is a novel feature in trust management, and the 
relative figures of sales of the two kinds of units, if 
they are disclosed, will throw an interesting light on 
the capacity for thrift of the small investor. 


“National ’’ Group Conversion 

The savings principle is also incorporated in the 
constitution of the Cumulative Investment Trust, 
another of the past month’s formations, which will 
distribute to unit-holders only five-sixths of the 
available income, re-investing the balance. The 
largest operation of the month is the introduction by 
the “ National ”’ Group of the Universal Second Unit 
Trust. This is a flexible trust formed as a conversion 
offer to holders of the £4,500,000 Universal Fixed 
Trust, with whose portfolio the initial holding of the 
new trust will be identical. After December 17 the 
Managers will have a wide choice between the 
securities of 320 companies and trustee investments, 
with power to extend the list. Another management 
group, the British General Fixed Trust, Ltd. (con- 
trolling Specialised Unit Trusts, Ltd., and Improving 
Securities Trust, Ltd.) have announced that they 
have no intention of converting into management 
trusts. Certainly the sponsors of .the original fixed 
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trusts have so far no reason to hang their heads. 
The very first of these, the First British Fixed Trust, 
introduced by Municipal and General Securities, shows 
an appreciation of about 10s. on the initial price of 
31s. 9d. ; in the past seven years it has made steadily 
increasing income distributions averaging £5 6s. per 
cent. on that price, and the 1938 payment was 
£6 15s. per cent. Meanwhile, steps are under con- 
sideration for a more elaborate organisation of the 
unit trust movement as a whole. The majority of 
the managements, though by no means all, are already 
represented in the Unit Trusts Association. Mr. 
A. E. Kavanagh, chairman of the Unit Trust Registry, 
which acts as selling agents for the units marketed 
by a number of managements, is to call a meeting to 
discuss the formation of a new association. His 
ultimate objects are to establish a central selling 
agency for all trusts, and also to undertake a collec- 
tive advertising campaign for unit trusts as an 
investment medium, instead of for individual trusts, 
as at present. 


Markets Improve Slightly— 

The course of stock markets over the past month 
has given no encouragement to the hopes at one time 
entertained that the Munich agreement would pro- 
vide the basis for a general improvement in business, 
as in politics. Towards the end of October, to be 
sure, the first signs of a recovery movement made 
their appearance. There was some revival in indus- 
trials, particularly those with any substantial arma- 
ments equity, on the belief that rearmament work 
must be expanded and accelerated. The impression 
subsequently derived from the debate on the opening 
of Parliament, and supported by rumours from 
political circles, that rearmament might not, after 
all, be accelerated so much, helped gilt-edged without 
checking the improvement in industrials, which 
strengthened in sympathy with the rise on Wall 
Street following the elections. The Dow Jones 
industrial index for the United States reached a new 
high point for the year of over 158. Thanks to these 
and other constructive influences, such as the ex- 
cellent response to the £6,000,000 Woolworth issue, 
prices at one time struggled slightly above the post- 
Munich high levels of end-September. Thus, the 
Financial News index of ordinary shares (July lI, 
1935100) touched 85.1 on November I1, against 
83.5 on September 30, and the index of fixed-interest 
securities rose to 126.1 on the following day, against 
125.8. 


—Then React. 

Underlying this tentative recovery, however, was 
the general assumption that some progress was being 
made with the policy of appeasement, or at least that 
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the possibility of fresh political shocks might be ruled 
out for a fair period. Unfortunately, this assumption 
was rudely shaken by the outbreak of Jewish prose- 
cutions in Germany. Though at first sight merely an 
internal matter, the violence of the action taken 
against the Jews, and the world-wide feeling of horror 
to which it gave rise, obviously occasioned serious 
doubts regarding international appeasement. Hence 
the middle of the month saw a decided check to the 
recovery movement. Other factors also tended to 
cloud the investment outlook. Contrary to most 
expectations, the past two months have seen a further 
substantial outflow of foreign capital, which is esti- 
mated to have cost the Exchange Account a further 
50 million of gold, additional to the £165 million 
lost between March and September. In the latter 
part of November, therefore, sterling fell to the 
lowest levels for several years (a factor tending to 
depress the gilt-edged market), while gold rose 
rapidly to the new high record level of 150s. 03d. 
per ounce on November 24. The failure of gold- 
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mining shares, incidentally, to show any response 
to this continued rise in the price of gold has 
been due directly and indirectly to __ political 
factors ; the fear of the return to Germany of her 
former African colonies, and the fear of higher tax- 
ation in South Africa to finance the defence pro- 
gramme necessitated by the political situation. 
Similar budgetary fears have affected nearly all other 
sections of our own markets. Although the City is 
anxiously awaiting a statement on the scale of next 
year’s rearmament expenditure, and the methods by 
which it will be financed, Sir Kingsley Wood has 
already told us that the Air Force will require £200 
million, so that defence as a whole can scarcely cost 
less than £525 million. However this huge sum may 
be divided between taxation and borrowing, the 
outlook can scarcely be considered promising either 
for gilt-edged securities or for those industrials 
lacking an armaments equity, and likely to fall victim 
to any increases in taxation, such as breweries, stores 
and tobaccos. 


Points from Published Accounts 


Imperial Airways.—Several of the company reports 
published during the past month contain unusual 
features designed to assist the shareholder to follow 
changes in the financial position of the company con- 
cerned. The Imperial Airways’ report is an illustration 
of this point. The balance sheet is long and detailed, 
and might with advantage be re-grouped—if, indeed, 
the accounts of the new public corporation which 
is to be formed follow the same lines. Moreover, the 
profit and loss account for the year to March last shows 
the balance of trading account, after crediting sub- 
sidies, though at the meeting Sir John Reith was quite 
willing to disclose the total subsidies received. These 
are points to which attention may perhaps be given in 
future years. But one most useful feature is provided 
in the directors’ report, and not in the accounts section. 
This is a comparison of the main items of the con- 
solidated balance sheet over two years, showing the 
increase or decrease under each heading, and adding 
a few informative lines of comment on the main move- 
ments. As a result, the shareholder can measure the 
effect of the new aircraft programme, the financial 
commitments for the provisional Atlantic air routes, 
the establishment of the dividend fund, and the big 
capital changes of 1937-38. This method might be 
followed with advantage by other large concerns. It 
is worth noting that the comparison is based on the con- 
solidated figures, and not the parent company’s balance 
sheet items. It is a method the adoption of which would 
release a corresponding amount of time at annual 
meetings for discussions of major policy. 

Rhodesian Anglo-American.— Another helpful fea- 
ture which has no relation to statutory accounting 
requirements is provided in the recent Rhodesian 
Anglo-American balance sheet to June 30. The capital 


of this company has been substantially increased 
during the past year by the exercise of share options, 
and these items are duly recorded in the capital state- 
ment. At the moment of compiling the balance sheet 
on June 30, 1938, however, there remained outstanding 
options exercisable up to July 1, 1938, on 902,234 
shares at 20s. and 150,000 shares at 40s. As a result, 
the balance sheet figures, though entirely in order at 
the former date, lost a good deal of their relevance a 
few hours afterwards, for of the options at 20s. all save 
13,925 were exercised. Hence the directors have added 
a further set of balance sheet figures, which set out the 
position as at July 6, after the option shares had been 
allotted. As a result, issued share capital has been 
increased from £5,305,492 to £5,756,609, and an item 
for £451,117 premium on shares also appears, while 
on the assets side there is a corresponding increase in 
cash from £127,047 to £918,531. 


Hawker Siddeley Aircraft._-With holdings and 
interests in subsidiaries totalling /£6,506,779 out of a 


balance sheet total of £6,607,201, and one major income 


item from dividends received from subsidiaries, it is 
evident that the Hawker Siddeley Aircraft report is not 
an especially communicative document. It is fortunate. 
therefore, that the report is accompanied by a con- 
solidated statement of the net assets of the Hawker 
Siddeley group, which shows a net total of {6,572,447 
after providing for outside interests and final dividends 
of the parent company. There is one point of consider 
able interest to accountants in this statement, however, 
since it is not accompanied by an auditor’s report 
This, of course, is not essential, though the majority 
of companies which publish consolidated _ balance 
sheets have them certified by the auditors. There is no 
suggestion, of course, that the Hawker Siddeley state- 
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ment would have been any more accurate or informative 
if it had borne the usual certificate. But differences 
of principle may on occasion arise regarding the treat- 
ment of certain items, and this possibility underlines 
the general desirability, in most cases, of obtaining 
an auditor’s certificate. 

Setting Out Fixed Assets.—An increasing number 
of companies are revising the old-fashioned methods 
of displaying changes in fixed assets. In the case of 
two comparatively young companies, whose accounts 
have recently appeared, the form of accounts employed 
could scarcely be improved. These are Boulton Paul 
Aircraft and Coventry Gauge and Tool. Each company 
lists the sub-divisions of the fixed assets in the left-hand 
margin of the assets side of the balance sheet—as many 
as eight items for Boulton Paul Aircraft and five for 
Coventry Gauge. Reading from left to right, the share- 
holder is given the opening balance on each account, 
the year’s additions less sales, depreciation for the 
period (plus any appropriation from depreciation 
reserve) and the final balance at the date of the balance 
sheet. The total fixed assets are then read off as a sum 
of the sub-divisions. Nothing could be more concise, 
or more informative. It is an improvement which 
deserves every professional encouragement. 


Electric and Musical Industries.—There are several 


points which merit comment in the recent report and 
halance sheet of Electric and Musical Industries. Com- 
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Forfeiture Clauses and 


Most leases of land or premises contain a clause 
stating that, in the event of the tenant being made 
a bankrupt or having a receiving order made against 
him, the landlord shall be entitled to re-enter and 
the lease shall thereon be forfeited. 

Where such a clause operates it may sumetimes 
have the effect of causing grave loss to the bankrupt 
tenant’s estate, and consequently to his creditors. 
For instance, suppose that in 1927 A granted B a 
seventy years building lease of a piece of land at an 
annual ground rent of £25. Suppose also that B 
builds a store on the land at a cost of £10,000 and 
sublets the land and building combined to C at a 
rent of £1,000 per annum for a period of forty years. 
Suppose, finally, that in 1938 B becomes bankrupt. 

Now it is evident that the lease of the land granted 
by A to B is a valuable asset. A ground rent of only 
{25 per annum is payable. B has sunk a sum of 
£10,000 in erecting a store on the land; but C has 
contracted to pay B £1,000 per annum for forty 
years for the use of the store. In these circumstances, 
B's trustee in bankruptcy would certainly be able to 
sell the unexpired portion of B’s lease for a substantial 
sum of money, which would, of course, be available 
for B’s creditors. 

Suppose, however, that in the lease granted by A 
to B there was a forfeiture clause; that is to sav, a 
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pared with earlier years, it is more difficult to ascertain 
the treatment of income tax. Secondly, comparative 
figures for the profit and loss and appropriation accounts 
of the parent company are lacking, although the balance 
sheet comparisons are given. But thirdly, and perhaps 
most important, it is necessary to examine the combined 
statement for the subsidiary companies to discover a 
vital fact about the trading profits of the year to June 30. 
Dividends received from the two main subsidiaries are 
shown at £135,517 in the parent company’s accounts. 
In the consolidated statement, however, it is made 
clear that this amount comprises profit for the year, 
including royalties and grants of licenses and the profits 
and losses of subsidiary companies, as well as profit 
amounting to £81,937 arising from the sale by an 
associated company of a radio interest. The chairman's 
speech has subsequently made it clear that this item 
in fact consisted largely of accumulated profits from 
earlier years. Yet, even so, it remains an exceptional 
credit not directly associated with the trading results 
of the year. It might perhaps have assisted the share- 
holder if attention had been drawn to the item in the 
directors’ report. Also, apart from the exceptional 
character of the profit, mention might have been made 
that the item was largely made up of accumulated 
profits from earlier accounting periods. On_ this 
occasion, at least, it is evident that a consolidated 
balance sheet has proved of great value. 


Trustees in Bankruptcy 


clause stating that in the event of B’s bankruptcy the 
landlord shall be entitled to re-enter and the lease 
shall thereon be forfeited. Note what a loss this 
would cause to the estate of B! There would be no 
lease to sell! The money sunk by B in building the 
store upon the land would be entirely lost, for upon 
forfeiture whatever was attached to the land would 
become the absolute property of A. It would be A, 
not B’s trustee in bankruptcy or his creditors, who 
would get the benefit of the sub-lease of the land and 
building to C. 

Naturally in such a case as this the trustee in 
bankruptcy wants to know whether there are any 
means whereby he can save the lease from forfeiture 
and preserve it for the tenant’s creditors. 

In the first place, Section 146 of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, provides that a landlord cannot enforce 
a forfeiture clause in a lease unless he has served on 
the lessee a notice specifying the breach of covenant 
complained of and, if the breach is capable of being 
remedied, requiring the lessee to pay compensation 
for and to remedy the breach. Upon receipt of this 
notice the lessee may remedy the breach and pay 
the compensation demanded ; and if this is done the 
landlord cannot re-enter and the lease will not be 
forfeited. But if the breach is not remedied within 
a reasonable time after service of the notice, the 
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landlord may re-enter and the lease may be forfeited. 

Whether this Section of the Act operates in the 
case of a clause in a lease entitling the landlord to 
re-enter on his tenant’s bankruptcy will be considered 
below ; but before proceeding to this point, it is 
necessary to add that the Section goes on to lay it 
down that the rules just stated shall not apply where 
there is a forfeiture clause which gives the landlord 
a right to re-enter in any of the following kinds of 
leases, namely :— 

(i) a lease of agricultural or pastural land ; 

(ii) a lease of mines or minerals ; 


(iii) a lease of premises intended to be used as a 


public-house or beer-house ; 

(iv) a lease of a dwelling-house together with any 
furniture, books, works of art or other chattels 
not being in the nature of fixtures ; 

(v) a lease of any other property with respect to 
which the personal qualifications of the tenant 
are of importance. 

In other words, if any lease of this kind contains 

a clause entitling the landlord to re-enter and forfeit 
on the tenant’s bankruptcy, there is no way in 
which the trustee in bankruptcy can obtain relief 
from the forfeiture and preserve the lease for the 
benefit of the tenant’s creditors. 

This leaves us with the problem: what is the 
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position of the trustee in bankruptcy in the case of 
leases other than those just listed ? 

Briefly, the position in such cases may be stated 
as follows :— 

(a) During the year which follows the tenant's 
bankruptcy, the landlord cannot re-enter unless he 
serves the notice required by Section 146 of the Law 
of Property Act on the trustee (and probably on the 
bankrupt also). If such notice is served the trustee 
may apply to the Court for relief which may be 
granted on such terms as the Court thinks fit, e.g., the 
Court may allow the landlord to re-enter provided 
that he pays compensation to the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. During the year, moreover, the trustee 
may sell the lease if the landlord does not take steps 
to enforce his right of forfeiture ; though in such a 
case the provisions of the lease with respect to 
assignments may have to be taken into consideration. 

(b) After the expiration of one year from the date 
on which the tenant became a bankrupt, the landlord 
may re-enter and forfeit the lease without serving 
notice as required by Section 146, unless during this 
year the lease has been sold by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. If such a sale has taken place, the trustee 
will no longer be greatly concerned with the lease 
and any further questions of breaches of covenant 
will mainly be a matter for the assignee. 


Stores Control in Factory Costing 


In the case of any manufacturing concern, one 
of the greatest difficulties is the control of the stores 
and the tracing to the cost accounts of materials used 
from stock in the manufacture of the firm’s product. 
The material ordered direct for any particular job or 
contract is easily traceable, but where the material 
is purchased for stock and issued therefrom, the 
matter needs special treatment. 

In every case a written order should be given, 
signed by the works manager, and when the invoice 
is received it should be checked both with this order 
and with the goods as actually received. The ordering 
clerk should certify that the invoice agrees with the 
order given, and the storekeeper should certify that 
the goods as shown on the invoice have actually 
been received. All trade discounts should be deducted 
before debiting the cost of the material, but cash dis- 
counts, which have really nothing to do with the cost 
accounts but are merely a reflection of the financial 
stability of the business, should be ignored in this 
connection. All purchases should be entered into a 


stores ledger ruled in value and quantity. 

In those cases where the material is of such a 
nature that it can be kept in bins, a bin card should 
be kept by the storekeeper, who only deals with 
quantities. 


The bin card, which is similar to a page 


of the stores ledger, is ruled for quantities only. On 
receipt of any given material it is weighed or counted 
and entered on the bin card. All issues are entered 
on the credit side by the storekeeper, and a periodical 
balance in quantities only is struck. At the head of 
the bin card the minimum stock that should be 
carried is entered and periodical comparisons are 
made between the balance shown and this minimum. 

No material should be issued from stock except 
on a written requisition, signed by the foreman. 
This requisition should be made out in triplicate, 
and should show quantity and nature of material 
required and the job, one copy being filed with the 
cost docket of the job, one being handed to the keeper 
of the stores ledger, and the remaining one being 
given to the storekeeper. Any material issued by the 
storekeeper on requisition for a particular job and 
not required for that job, or any excess of material 
issued, should be returned to the store and a credit 
note issued, which is passed on to the counting-house. 
The material so received back should be redebited to 
the stores ledger and to the bin cards exactly as if it 
were a fresh purchase. On no account should the orig- 
inal issue figure be altered, but a separate debit must 
be made. It is also essential that material issued in 
excess for one job should not be transferred direct to 
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another job needing that material: it must be 
returned to the store and re-issued. This does not 
imply that there should be a physical return to the 
store, but that there should be a notification to the 
storekeeper that a credit note should be issued and 
a fresh debit re-issued before the material is allowed 
to be moved. 

The delivery note handed to the ledger clerk should 
be priced in the counting-house before he receives it, 
care being be taken to ensure that the material is 
charged out at the actual cost price. 


The total sterling value of stores issued will not 
agree with the total cash expended for the goods 
which have been taken out of store. 


The material issued should be credited in both the 
quantity and value columns of the books for the appro- 
priate class of material, and thus at any date the value 
and quantity of material which should be in stock 
can be ascertained. At the commencement of each 
financial year a minimum stock of each class of 
standard material to be carried to meet normal 
demands, is fixed. The head of each department 
should inspect the stores ledger or bin cards monthly, 
and should order sufficient to maintain his stock 
at this minimum figure. The storekeeper, by his 
bin card, will be able to verify the quantity in stock, 
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and the check of the periodical physical stock-taking 
gives the last check. 

Why then is it that so often this system breaks 
down, and what additional checks are advisable ? 
In the first place, storekeepers far too often allow 
the foreman or workmen to help themselves and give 
a requisition afterwards. Workmen should only draw 
materials on an order signed by the foreman or charge- 
hand, and in no case should the storekeeper allow a 
workman to help himself. Wherever possible, an 
estimate should be drawn up of the quantities of 
materials of each class required on each section of 
the work. 

A copy of this estimate should be supplied to the 
storekeeper, who should be instructed that he must 
not issue more than is specified thereon. This pre- 
vents wastage through the workman drawing more 
than he will really need. Material once issued very 
seldom finds its way back to the store ! 

With regard to spoilt material, particularly in the 
case of a firm engaged on work of an experimental 
nature, if all such material were charged to the par- 
ticular job on which it was spoilt, it would unduly 
inflate the cost of that job or product for comparison 
purposes. Spoilt material should be charged to a 
spoils account, which is then apportioned pro rata 
over all the new and experimental work for the 
accounting period. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Stamp Duty—Public Health Act 

Last month the First Division of the Court of Session 
decided an appeal by the Corporation of Glasgow 
against a decision of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue finding the Corporation liable in stamp duty 
on certain dispositions in their favour. The Corporation 
recently purchased a building consisting of seven 
storeys and basement, three floors of which they were 
using and had continued to use as a Public Health 
Department. They claimed the benefit of the exemption 
from stamp duty conferred by Section 168 of the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1937, upon dispositions granted 
in their favour as the local authority under the Act. 

The Commissioners refused the claim and adjudicated 
the full ad valorem stamp duty amounting to (528. 
Part of the building was under lease until 1941 for other 
purposes, but the intention of the Corporation was then 
to use two further floors for the same purpose as they 
were being used at the date of the purchase. The question 
was raised as to whether the whole of these purposes 
could truly be said to be public health purposes within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The Division reversed the determination of the Com- 
missioners, and found that the dispositions were exempt 
from stamp duty, unless the bona-fides of the transaction 
were challenged. 


Estate Duty—American Trust 
In an action by the Lord Advocate on behalf of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue against the trustees 
of the late Edward Severin Clark, of Cooperstown, 


New York State, the pursuer asked for an account for 
the purpose of ascertaining the estate duty chargeable 
in respect of 106,417} shares of the Singer Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Clydebank, Dumbartonshire, held by the 
defenders for Mr. S. C. Clark, one of the trustees, who was 
domiciled in the State of New York, and for payment of 
£10,400. 

The trust deed was executed in the State of New 
York, and had all along been administered in, and was 
subject to the law of the State. 

The claim was made by the Commissioners in respect 
of the locality of the shares in Scotland, there being 
other trust property not situate in the United Kingdom 
in respect of which no claim was made. The claim was 
resisted on the ground that, because of certain specialities 
in the trust law of the State of New York, no claim was 
open to the revenue under the Finance Act, 1894, and 
that no property in the shares passed on the death of 
Mr. Clark within the meaning of Section 1 of the Act. 

The First Division, adhering to the decision of Lord 
Keith in the Outer House, held that there were no 
specialities in the law of the State of New York which 
distinguished it from the trust law of Scotland, and that, 
while the interest in the trust had passed in the United 
States, the property, the enjoyment of which had 
passed, was situated in Scotland. 


The Commonwealth Institute of Accountants of 
Australia has removed its offices and library from 314, 
Collins Street to 37, Queen Street, Melbourne, C.1, 
Victoria. 
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The Month’s Literature 


Practical Book-keeping and Commercial Know- 
ledge. Ky E. E. Spicer, F.C.A., and E. C. Pegler, 
F.C.A. Seventh edition. Edited by W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., and H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., 
.S.A.A. (H.F.L. (Publishers), Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

This is the seventh edition of a book well known to 
successive generations of students. It is an introduction 
to the subject and begins at the beginning with ex- 
planations of the records in respect of the simplest 
transactions, but it is also true to the second half of its 
title and constitutes an introduction to the practice of 
business. On looking at the book again, after an interval 
of a good number of years, one is surprised to discover 
the amount of general commercial knowledge almost 
unconsciously assimilated in the course of working 
through this book. Chapter 5, for example, is a very 
useful, if elementary, summary of the law and practice 
of negotiable instruments, and there are similar chapters 


on Stock Exchange transactions, banking, and the 
money market, as well as on insurance. 
From the beginning the student is taught such 


matters as the importance of the separation between 
cashiers and ledger clerks, and a chapter is devoted 
to indicating the general lines on which office organisa- 
tion should be based. Many who are beyond the stage 
of beginners in book-keeping would be well advised to 
read this work as a manual of general commercial in- 
formation. It can be so read, for unlike most such 
books, it is not filled with exercises and examination 
questions ; these are presumably to be supplied 
elsewhere. 

Is it ‘‘ customary "’ nowadays to put “E. & O. E.” 
on invoices ? (page 31). Punched card machines are 
not only used for cost recording purposes (page 282). 

While it begins at the beginning, the student who has 
really mastered this book will find that he has acquired 
a good working knowledge of commercial book-keeping. 


Business Investigations. By David Finnie, M.A., 
C.A., and S.S. Berlanny, C.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

This book deals with the type of investigation involved 
in connection with the purchase of a business, the 
raising of capital, amalgamations, reconstructions, 
reorganisations, and similar processes. It does not 
extend to investigations for fraud. 

In assessing its merits two considerations have been 
borne in mind, viz., (1) Would the experienced investi- 
gator be likely to refer to it ? (2) Would it be of practical 
assistance to the student ? 

In its preface it claims to have been “ designed in the 
first place as a kind of office memorandum setting out 
certain of the basic principles of investigation.” It 
amply fulfils this claim. It contains many valuable 
lists of questions to be considered in approaching each 
class of problem. It is in this factor chiefly that its 
‘value to the experienced accountant lies. The lists 
have obviously been evolved from practical experience. 
some of the detail is perhaps on the elementary side 


and designed for the student who has had no previous 
experience of this class of investigation. 

The book pays due regard to the importance of the 
investigator’s report, and, what is more important still, 
the planning of the report and its scope as a preliminary 
to commencing work. It advocates the obtaining of a 
general view of the business and its surrounding circum. 
stances before the investigator plunges into detail 
Consideration is given to methods of valuing assets, 
and in this connection the difficult question of goodwill 
is dealt with in a not unfamiliar but somewhat nove! 
manner. The authors advocate the elimination of 
goodwill as an asset so far as companies are concerned 
They would then assess the price to be paid for the 
business by considering its earning capacity (thre 
years average of net profits) in relation to the capita! 
employed (excess of assets over liabilities). Should th 
earning capacity warrant a higher price than the capita! 
employed they suggest that ordinary shares be issued 
at a suitable premium. 

The subject matter of this valuable book is by no mean: 
limited in scope to large public companies. The 
principles set out apply equally to the small business. 


Scientific Investment. 
B.A., B.Com. (Sir 
Price, 10s. 6d. net.) 

This book, by the Editor of the Financial News 
formerly the Associate Editor of the Economist, has 
established itself as the primary work on the subject 

This is the third edition and is revised for moder 

conditions—in particular, the treatment of unit trusts 

is developed. The author invented the idea of the 

‘ gear-ratio,"’ the proportion between prior charges 

and the ordinary capital, a concept now in general use 

Mr. Parkinson’s approach is noteworthy for the stres 

placed on the value of the ordinary share and the 

necessity of having regard, above all, to earning power 

He investigates how earning power may be ascertaine 

and in two valuable chapters fully analyses “ priorits 

percentages "' and the interpretation and dissection 
published accounts. All aspects of investment an 
fully covered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Taxation Manual. Edited by Ronald Staples. (Taxa 
tion Publishing Co., Ltd., and Sir Isaac Pitmar 
& Sons, Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. net.) To be reviewed 

Income Taxes in the British Dominions. Secon 
edition. Supplement No. 4. 
Inland Revenue Department, 
Stationery Office. Price 5s. net.) 

Reminders for Company Secretaries. 
edition. By Herbert W. Jordan. 
Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

Cost, Demand and Net Revenue Analysis. 
Eric James Broster. (Gee & Co. (Publisher 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

Arthur Duxbury’s Speaker’s Notebook. Collecte 
and edited by Arthur Duxbury. (English Un 
versities Press, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


By Hargreaves Parkinson, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, Utd 


London. (H.™ 
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STATISTICS 
' 
- 
| Income and Capital Taxes and Local Rates 
— (UNITED KINGDOM) 
f the | a ae a . ___(in £ million) i hae. 
still, | 1913 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
inary Income Tax... ... ss 43.9 | 3406 | 334.9 | 314.4 | 2714 | 273.8 | 258.1 | 230.1 | 253.5 | 237.3 
ofa Super (Sur) Tax... ae 3.3 | 55.7 | 61.4 63.9 61.7 62.7 67.8 66.3 60.1 56.2 
, Estate, &c., Duties . a 27.4 47.2 | 52.5 56.5 57.6 59.5 61.3 67.4 77.1 81.0 
— Stamp Duties } 0.0 | 25 196 | 219 | 216 | 228 | 251 | 249 | 269 | 301 
letail Miscellaneous Inland Revenue 3.4 | 221.7 | 30.4 22.8 28.0 22.3 15.1 9.3 2.9 2.8 
ssets, | ee re Basie aan By tr a ome igs 
aad { Total Income and Capital Taxes| 88.0 | 691.7 | 4988 | 4795 | 440.3 | 441.1 | 4274 | 3980 | 4205 | 407.4 
ome: et ae 79.7 | 1724 | 1922 | 177.0 | 163.1 | 162.1 | 1694 | 1816 | 190.7 | 1906 
mo serae onan 
red 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 | 1933 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 
x the Income Tax) -. ss es vss | 287.9 | 255.3 | 287.4 | 251.5 | 228.9 | 2289 | 238.1 | 257.2 | 298.0 
(thre Super (Sur) Tax nee | 566 | 678 | 767 | 60.7 | 526 | 51.2 | 51.0 | 536 | 57.1 
nie Estate, &c., Duties ... ... —... 79.2 | 83.1 | 65.0 77.1 | 85.3 814 | 879 | 880 89.0 
— Stamp Duties... - o | 25.3 | 203 | 17.4 | 192 | 227 | 241 25.8 | 29.1 24.2 
Id thi Miscellaneous Inland Revenue 7 SI | 38 | 21 | 30 |} 26) 3 21) 4-7 3.1 
apital |\— — — — —- —- | — 
ior Total Income and Capital Taxes... 402.1 430.0 | 448.3 411.5 | 392.1 388.7 | 404.9 | 429.6 471.4 
ssued cell Ee Vest, Boo — i pan 
or 177.4 | 171.1 | 168.1 | 166.5 | 170.0 _ 175.9 | 188.6 | 194.2 | 198.9* 
means itn alae da * Estimated. 
The 
_ INDIRECT AND DIRECT TAXES AND LOCAL RATES 
inson, (United Kingdom) 
— Ltd 
News £m 
t, has 1400, 
abject 
nodern 1300 F4 Local Rates 
ey mt (T]) Indirect Taxation (Customs, Excise, Stamps, Licences Miscellaneous Inland Revenue) 
vedios 1200+ — [_] Direct Taxation (Income Tax, Sur Tax, Death Duties, N.D.C.) 
al use — 
Stress 1100} -— Note—The figures before 1932 include S. Ireland 
id the as 
power 1000+ rT = = 
taine: oem — — 
riorit\ 900} = = = — — 
tion 0 aes — = — = = = — _— 
nt are W — =_— a = = —— oo = = — — — 
200} IES BESBSEBSBSBESBRBESaM 
TE BEBE RB HRBSB AR BEaRBEaT 
my TARGA eS MIM mi 
(Taxa 1 rT TT J | TT] 
Pitmar 600} 
viewet 
Secon 500+ 
in th HU ALL | i 
- PP ry UA Hy A li 
400) NY AY LU LL Fo THE UH} LLL) Ht 
r = - — = A ~ 
nteent! | 
200 = 
lll 
0 al LJ 
1913 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Uhe figures and graphs are for the United Kingdom. They are taken from “The Finance of British Government,” by Ursula K. Hicks, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxford 
University Press), with 1937 added. 
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RESEARCH 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The Incorporated Accountants’ Research Committee have undertaken the task of preparing specimen forms of accounts 
Some of the specimen forms have already appeared in previous issues as follows :— 


for various businesses and professions. 
General Forms of Accounts _... re ... April, 1937 Farms és wee ied a ad ... April, 1938 
I-xecutors and Trustees.. #3 eau June, 1937 Garages... Pee ov =e my ... May, 1938 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers . i October, 1937 Hotels a ea me ae ne ... June, 1938 
Brickworks .... November, 1937 Laundries . a anh coe ... July, 1938 
Building and E state Developme nt... December, 1937 Medical P ractitioners nee =e feist August, 1938 
Cinemas and Dance Halls e January, 1938 Motor Transport ... pee ipa ... September, 1938 
Cotton Merchants February, 1938 . Printers... a ne mee October, 1938 
I-ngineers... om — March, 1938 Rubber Companies rae aan ... November, 1938 
Useful criticisms and suggestions which have been received from readers on the forms of accounts already published are 


being carefully considered by the Research Committee. The accounts—which should not be regarded as model accounts, but as 
bases for more definite formulation—are published with an invitation to readers to submit their comments and criticisms. 
A design for school accounts is set out below. 


SCHOOLS 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED . 


| 
£ £ £ £ 
I. Fees and Grants Receivable : 


!. Establishment Charges : 
Private Pupils ... 


Rent 
Rates Scholarship Pupils 
Insurances sa ; ies ve | : 
Lighting and Heating a 7 I. Sundry Receipts : 
ct = pg ai Ne aa | i TE 
epreciation of Buildings... os aig Pos 


Il. Administration Expenses : 


Salaries—Teaching Staff ‘ed 
Matron and Domestic Stati 


National Insurance 
Laboratory Expenses ... 
Books 

Prizes 

Depreciation “a Reuigment 


I{l. Catering Expenses : 


Cost of Food : 
Wages of Kitchen Stati 


V. Sundry Expenses : 
Advertising 
Laundry 
Medical 
Travelling Expenses 
Printing, Stationery and a 
Telephone +s 
Miscellaneous Expenses 


V. Financial Charges : 
Bank Charges 


VI. Balance: Net Profit... ane ae — 


Se pe 


Ss hHNneay ss = 


ti 
of 


—i 
_ , 
tits | 
| | 
a se : 
| fo 
| P Al 
, TT | Br 
= Zz]. 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants 


COUNCIL MEETING 


A meeting of the Council was held on November 23. 
There were present :—Mr. Walter Holman (President) 
in the chair, Mr. Percy Toothill (Vice-President), 
Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, 
Mr. R. M. Branson, Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, Mr. 
Henry J. Burgess, Mr. D. E. Campbell, Mr. Arthur 
Collins, Mr. W. Allison Davies, Mr. R. T. Dunlop, 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, Mr. M. J. Faulks, Mr. 
Alexander Hannah, Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. Henry 
Morgan, Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, Mr. Bertram 
Nelson, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. F. A. Prior, Mr. 
Joseph Turner, Mr. A. H. Walkey, Mr. R. T. Warwick, 
Mr. Richard A. Witty, Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary), 
and Mr. L. T. Little (Deputy Secretary). 


Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Mr. F. J. Alban, Mr. A. Stuart Allen, Mr. W. 
Norman Bubb, Mr. Tom Coombs, Mr. E. Lund 
and Mr. Fred Woolley. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Conference, 
Nottingham, July, 1939 


The tentative programme for the Conference to 
be held in Nottingham from Wednesday, July 19, 
to Saturday, July 22, 1939, at the invitation of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of 
Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln, was submitted. 


Branches and} District Societies 

The President made a report of his recent visits 
to the Scottish Branch and the Belfast District 
Society where he had been entertained by the 
members ; also of the dinner given by the London 
members to the Right Hon. Lord Stamp, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., and of the luncheon of the Liverpool District 
Society to the Lord Mayor of Liverpool immediately 
upon his taking office. 


Luncheon to H.M. The King of Roumania 
. The President was an official guest of the Corpora- 
tion of London at the luncheon to H.M. the King 
of Roumania in Guildhall on Wednesday, 
November 16. 

Deaths 

The Secretary reported the death of each of the 
following members : 
ATKINSON, GEORGE ATHELING (Associate), Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

BRAMWELL, WALTER Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 


Wipbowson, MARMADUKE (Fellow), London. 


Lewis (Associate), 


BELFAST 


The annual dinner of the District Society was held in 
the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast, on November 14. 

Mr. E. A. Anderson, President of the District 
Society, who presided, proposed the toast of ‘‘ His Grace 
the Governor and Prosperity to Northern Ireland,’’ and 
said it was now almost three years since Mr. Holman— 
then Vice-President of their Society—stated at their 
dinner that the Duke of Abercorn held a record for length 
of service among the great pro-consuls who had repre- 
sented his Majesty either in Ireland or in any of the 
Dominions. That evening they had Mr. Holman with 
them as President of the Society, and they were happy 
to tell him that his Grace the Governor had extended 
his office for another three years. All accountants had a 
“living ”’ interest in the successful launching of new 
and the fostering of existing industries, and no account- 
ant worthy of the name contemplated the winding-up 
of any business without serious misgiving, notwithstand- 
ing it might contribute considerably to his professiona! 
livelihood. The prosperity of trade and commerce was 
as vital to the members of the accountancy profession 
as to any other section of the community. It was not, 
however, from purely selfish motives that they as 
accountants desired prosperity for the world in general, 
and particularly for every part of the great British 
Empire. 

Mr. J. Milne Barbour, M.P., Minister of Com- 
merce, responding, said “‘ counting the cost’’ in the 
business world was a difficult task ; but ‘ counting the 
cost ’’ in a political sphere was an almost insuperable 
one. It sometimes fell to the lot of political leaders to 
count the cost not only of everyday matters of adminis- 
tration, but also of those greater issues touching the 
well-being of every individual of the State; to weigh 
the balance between peace and war, or, as in the case of 
Northern Ireland, to decide between union with or 
partition from Great Britain. 

That particular “‘ piece of accountancy ’”’ had long 
since been well and truly done. There were suggestions 
from certain quarters that the balance of accounts 
required investigation ; that such an investigation might 
be found to justify a change in the status of Northern 
Ireland. Personally he could find no substance in those 
suggestions. 

Mr. Barbour went on to “ investigate a few items "’ in 
Northern Ireland’s relationship with Britain. He said 
their social services in Ulster had cost them almost 
£70 million during the last seventeen years, a large sum 
for an area of the size of Northern Ireland. This 
expenditure had been rendered necessary by their 
determination to march “step by step’’ with Great 
Britain. What other items of importance were th re to 
their credit ? £27} million paid in cash as their Imperial 
contribution was the most obvious. Besides that, how- 
ever, they were entitled to the credit of being by far 
Britain’s best customer with a per capita consumption 
of British goods estimated at £31, while they contributed 
materially to the assets of the United Kingdom through 
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their overseas trade, particularly their trade in linen 
with the United States, their exports having comprised 
the largest single item in the United Kingdom’s trade 
with that country over the last ten years. 

Turning to the other side of the account, Mr. Barbour 
said that by far the most important contribution which 
Ulster received in cash consisted of the payments under 
the Unemployment Insurance Agreement which during 
the last seventeen years had amounted to about 
£7,000,000. In addition they must not overlook the fact 
that Great Britain was their best customer, and a very 
good customer. 


The Right Honourable James Andrews, the Lord 
Chief Justice of Northern Ireland, proposing the toast, 
“The Society of Incorporated Accountants,” said it 
would give him great pleasure to give them six months 
because of the intense pain which they always caused 
him by making him try to understand accounts which 
passed the comprehension of man. (Laughter.) If they 
would only present accounts in the way they presented 
the items in their Benevolent Fund, then he would be 
quite happy. When drawing up accounts they wrote 
in the balance and indicated that the whole thing was 
square—where it came from was not known—and one 
felt extremely happy, and at peace with the whole world 
until one turned the page and found the whole thing 
had been wiped out and the balance gone. (Laughter.) 
That was what he felt about their balance sheets—it was 
all right on the one side, but it disappeared on the other. 

His Lordship went on to say that they had 7,500 
members of the Society, and they had District Societies 
and Branches that spread throughout the whole United 
Kingdom and the Dominions, and members in many 
foreign countries as well. Wherever those Branches and 
District Societies existed their members were using their 
influence upon the commercial and social life of the 
community. They were exercising an uplifting and eleva- 
ting influence. The standard of honesty and integrity 
in the discharge of their duty was unsurpassed, if 
equalled, by any other kindred Society. (Applause.) 
It was no wonder that their Society enjoyed the con- 
fidence, respect and trust of the general public. 

Mr. Walter Holman, President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, responding to the toast, 
said he had listened with great delight to the speech of 
the Lord Chief Justice, and he wanted to thank him for 
the kindly references he had made to their activities, and 
to thank them all for the manner in which they had 
received the toast. That was the fourth occasion on 
which he had had the honour to represent the Society in 
that city which contained some of the most enthusiastic 
of their members and supporters. He warmly con- 
gratulated Mr. Anderson on his accession to the presi- 
dential chair. 

The present year had been notable for the Society 
because for the first time they had held their refresher 
course at Oxford University. New College opened its 
doors to a large gathering of their younger members, and 
the educational and cultural value to them of residence 
in College and contact with University life could hardly 
be over-estimated. 

Another notable happening had been the remodelling 
and renaming of their official Journal. They had received 
many tributes from many quarters on the improve- 
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ments. They were anxious that the Journal under its 
new name would not only be a link between members, 
but be valuable as literature and promote the welfare 
of the profession. Last year the Council had revised the 
syllabus for examinations, and these would come into 
operation in May, 1940. They hoped and believed that 
the changes would bring their examinations more in 
accordance with modern requirements. There was no 
desire that the standard of examination should neces- 
sarily be raised, but the standard would not be lowered. 
They were anxious that the examinations should be an 
adequate test of the theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the candidate, so that it could be said, as it had been 
said in the past, that an Incorporated Accountant was one 
fully qualified to deal with the problems that came before 
him. 

During September last an International Accountancy 
Congress was held in Germany, and he had the pleasure 
of leading the Society’s delegation in Berlin. The Con- 
gress was efficiently organised, and very generous hospi- 
tality was provided for the visitors by the Government 
and the accountancy profession in Germany. Since his 
return from Germany he had been looking at Great 
Britain’s industrial and commercial activities with fresh 
interest, and he had been struck with the changes which 
had been taking place since the beginning of the present 
century, and particularly since the War. The sturdy 
individualism which was the mark of the Victorian era 
had been gradually passing. It was a commonplace 
nowadays to say that the State was a partner in every 
business because of the large and growing share of th 
profits which it took, but apart from that interest in the 
financial aspect, the State was interesting itself more an¢ 
more on behalf of the employees in regard to condition: 
and terms of work, until now the liberty which hithert: 
belonged to proprietorship had been restricted within 
narrow limits. There had been a further modification 
in their traditional methods of unrestricted competition 
and isolated production by the development of public 
services under statutory control and by various market- 
ing schemes. In saying all that he had not been express 
ing opinions, but stating facts, and when he went on t 
say that in his view the time was rapidly approachin; 
when there must be a further development in the direc 
tion of co-ordination and planning in industry, he di 
not wish it to be thought that he was unmindful of the 
disadvantages of excessive bureaucratic activities. The 
necessity would be forced on them by reason of the fact 
that some of their competitors in the world’s market 
had so arranged their internal economy as to give thet 
nationals an almost overwhelming advantage over them 


Mr. Samuel Boyle, Vice-President of the Distnc 
Society, proposed the health of the guests, and Sif 
Ernest Herdman and Mr. G. Brock, President of the © 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland, responded | 
Mr. Brock said he felt the need for accountants gettin: 
down to their task—they had in the past been contet! 
to follow rather than to lead. They were now col 
pelled to devote their energies to taxes and to othe © 
specialised classes of work. He hoped they would b — 
able to devote more time to the business contacts whic! | 
they had, and he felt that there would be a great develop ; 
ment of costing in the near future. 


In addition to the speakers there were present Mr cs 
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J. L. Cole, J.P. (High Sheriff), Sir Ernest Herdman, 
D.L. (Chairman of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners), 
Mr. G. Brock (President of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Ireland), Mr. W. Robinson, J.P. (Presi- 
dent of the Belfast Chamber of Trade), Mr. W. Abbott, 
O.B.E. (Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, Northern 
Ireland), Mr. J. M. Surfleet (Senior Inspector of Taxes, 
Northern Ireland Branch), Mr. A. W. Williams (Inspector 
of Taxes), Mr. L. J. Johnston (President, Belfast Insur- 
ance Institute), Mr. A. Savage (President, Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute, Belfast and Northern 
Ireland Branch), Mr. W. E. Crawford, A.C.A. (City 
Treasurer), Mr. D. H. Alexander, M.Sc. (Principal of the 
College of Technology), Councillor W. F. Neill, F.A.I., 
Mr. J. Cosgrave (Chairman of theBelfast Branch, London 
Association of Certified Accountants), Mr. R. L. Reid 
(President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
in Ireland), Mr. L. T. Little, B.Sc. (Deputy Secretary 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants), Mr. J. H. 
Allen and Mr. Norman Booth (Past Presidents of the 
District Society) and Mr. H. McMillan (Honorary 
Secretary). 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 
Place 


Leicester 


Event 
Leicester and District Society, 
at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
V. H. Bayley, F.S.A.A., 
F.C.A., on “‘ Income Tax.”’ 
London and District Society, 
at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, at 8.30 p.m. Reception 
and dance. 
North Statiordshire and Dis- 
trict Society, at 6.30 p.m. 
Lecture by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.S.A.A., F.C.A., on 
“Income Tax and N.D.C.”’ 
Birmingham and _ District 
Society, at 6.30 p.m. Lec- 
ture by Sir Frederick Whyte, 
K.C.S.1., on ‘‘ The Crisis in 
the Far East—with special 
reference to the _ Financia! 
side.” (By invitation of the 
Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries.) 
West of England District 
Society, at6 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. W. J. Back, F.S.A.A., 
on ‘‘ Some Practical Points 
in Company Work.” 
Devon and Cornwall District 
Society, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. W. J. Back, F.S.A.A., 
on ‘ Social Economics.”’ 
Manchester and District 
Society, at Manchester, Ltd., 
Restaurant. Annual dance. 
Yorkshire and District 
Society, at 6.30 p.m.  Lec- 


Date 
Dec. 2 


London 


Hanley as 


Dec. 5 Birmingham... 


Bristol 


Dec. 6 Plymouth 


Manchester ... 


Leeds... 


ture by Professor John Hilton, 
“Man for Man.” 
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Dec. 7 Liverpool 
Nottingham ... 

Dec. 8 Belfast 
Preston 
Cardifi 

Dec. 9 Manchester ... 

Dec. 12 Belfast 
Sheffield 

Dec. 14 Leicester 


Liverpool 


Sheffield 


Dec. 15 Bradford 
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Liverpool and _ District 
Society, at 6.15 p.m. Lec- 
ture by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.S.A.A., F.C.A., on “ Cost- 
ing.” 

Nottingham, Derby and Lin- 
coln District Society, at 6.30 
p-m. Lecture by Mr. W. A. 
Boot, Solicitor, on “ Bills 
of Exchange.” 

Belfast and District Society, 
at 7 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
J. D. Radcliffe, M.Com.Sc., 
A.S.A.A., on “ Executorship 
Law and Accounts.” 

North Lancashire and District 
Society, at 7.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.S.A.A., 
F.S.A., on “ Costing.” 

South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire District Society. Lec- 
ture by Mr. W. J. Back, 
F.S.A.A., on “Stock Ex- 


change Practice and _ Pro 
cedure.”’ 
Manchester and District 


Society, at 6.30 p.m. Students’ 
lecture by Mr. W. Richmond 
Murray, A.S.A.A., on “ Ex- 
amination Hints on Audit- 
ing.”’ 

Belfast and District Society, 
at Grand Hotel, at 1 p.m. 
Luncheon and Discussion. 
Sheffield and District Society, 
at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by 
Dr. W. H. Coates, Ph.D., 
LL.B., B.Sc., on “* The Ameri 
can Experiment.” 

Leicester and District Society, 


at Grand Hotel, 8 p.m. 
Students’ Dance. 
Liverpool and District 


Society, at 6.15 pan. Lecture 
by Sir Harry A. F. Lindsay, 
K.C.LE., C.B.E., on “ Em- 
pire Trade.” Joint meeting 
with the Liverpool Branch 
Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries at Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Sheffield and District Society, 
at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., 
LL.B., on ‘‘ Mercantile Law.’’ 


Bradford and District 
Society, at 7.30 p.m. Lec- 
ture by Mr. A. Duxbury, 


on ‘“‘ Construction of Speeches, 
Reports and Business Let- 
ters.” Joint meeting with 
the Bradford and District 
Chartered Accountants’ Stu- 
dents’ Association. 
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Dec. 15 Southampton South of England District BELFAST 
Society at 7.15 p.m. Lecture SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS, 1938-39 
by Mr. C. Lawton, M.Sc., Date. Meeting. Lecturer. 
on ‘“‘ Monetary Policy since 1938 
1931.” Oct. 6 Students’ Opening Meet- 
Newport (Mon.) S. Wales and Monmouthshire ing : , 
Diteiet Saclety isimut Oct. 17. Luncheon. Grand Central 
eg Pag 7 | I Hotel at 1.0 p.m. 
Students’ Section. Annual Discussion on 1938 Finance 


Dinner-dance. 

S. Wales and Monmouthshire 
District Society. Cardiff Stu- 
dents’ Section. Discussion, 
‘Errors and Mistakes.” . 
Sheffield and District Society. 
Students’ Annual Dance. 
South of England District 
Society, at 7.15 p.m.,  Lec- 
ture by Mr. C. Lawton, 
M.Sc., on “‘ Monetary Policy 
since 1931.”’ 

South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire District Society. New- 
port Students’ Section. Short 
Papers by Students. 
Yorkshire District Society, at 
Queen’s Hotel, at 6.45 p.m. 
Annual Dinner. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


LONDON 
An Experiment in Members’ Meetings 

A suggestion was made that members in London 
should be afforded an opportunity to discuss topical 
professional problems at informal and unreported 
meetings. Accordingly on November 9 the London 
District Society organised a meeting at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall for the consideration of ‘‘ The Scope 
of Mechanised Accounting.’”’ In order to provide for 
mutual and informal discussion, the audience was 
divided into some half a dozen groups, each of which 
met in a separate room and after an hour’s discussion re- 
assembled in the Large Hall, when Mr. FE. Cassleton 
Elliott, the chairman of the District Society, presided. 

A short but informative paper had been prepared 
by Mr. W. J. Back, Incorporated Accountant. The 
chairmen at the several small meetings were Mr. J. 
Scott Moore, Mr. W. J. Back, Mr. R. N. Barnett, Mr. D. 
Mahony, Mr. T. Haworth, Mr. J. J. Elsden and Mr. S. L. 
Pleasance. They read Mr. Back’s paper and afterwards 
made a brief speech in the Large Hall to the complete 
audience, who were thus informed of the substance of 
the previous discussions. 

This experimental meeting proved to be most success- 
ful and a further similar meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
February 21, 1939, at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
when the subject will be ‘“‘ Audit Problems arising from 
Mechanised Accounting.” 

Acknowledgment should be made to the chairman, 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, for presiding, to Mr. W. J. Back 
for his paper, to those who took the chair at the small 
meetings, and to the sub-committee (Mr. J. Scott 


Cardiff 


Dec. 16 Sheffield 


Bournemouth 


Newport, Mon. 


Leeds 


Moore, Mr. W. J. Back, Mr. R. N. Barnett, Mr. C. V. 
Best, and Mr. Cedric N. Walter) who were responsible 
for the arrangements. 


Act 


Oct. 27 Lecture: Accountancy J. D. Radclitte, 
M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A, 
J. D. Radcliffe, 


M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A. 


Nov. 8 Lecture : Accountancy 


Nov.14 Luncheon. Grand Central 
Hall at 1.0 p.m. (Short 
addresses by Mr. W. 
Holman, F.S.A.A. (Pre- 
sident of the Society) 
and others) 
Dinner. Grand Central 
Hotel. 
Nov.23 Lecture: Executorship J. D. Radcliffe, 
Law and Accounts M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A 
Dec. 8 Lecture: Executorship J. D. Radcliffe, 
Law and Accounts M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A 
Dec. 12 Luncheon. Grand Central 
Hotel at 1.0 p.m. Dis- 
cussion. 
1939 
Jan. 10 Lecture: Costs Accounts J. D. Radcliffe, 
M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A, 
Jan. 16 Luncheon. Grand Central 
Hotel at 1.0 p.m. Dis- 
cussion 
Jan. 25 Lecture: Cost Accounts J. D. Radclifte, 
M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A. 
Feb. 3 Students’ Dance. Belfast 
Castle 
Feb. 13. Luncheon. Grand Central 
Hotel at 1.0 p.m. Dis- 
cussion. 
Feb. 23. Lecture: Income Tax J. D. Radclifte, 
M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A 
Mar. 13 Luncheon. Grand Central 
Hotel at 1.0 p.m. Dis- 
cussion 
Mar. 14. Lecture: Income Tax J. D. Radcliffe, 
M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A 
Apr. 20 Students’ Annual Meeting 
Apr. 24 Annual Meeting 
Meetings ave held in the Society’s Rooms, Coales 
Buildings, Castle Street, Belfast, at 7.0 p.m 
unless otherwise indicated. 
BRADFORD 
At an informal dinner held on November 4, members 
and guests numbering 75 heard Professor John Hilton 
M.A., speak on ‘‘ The Rationalisation of Industry.” 
Professor Hilton dealt with present day attempts at 
regulation and control of prices and supplies by schemes | 
initiated by the State as well as by voluntary trade 
associations. He said that while, under such schemes 
sections of trade and industry could be run mott | 
economically by cutting down overhead expenses and ' 
purchasing large quantities of raw materials, there 5 | 
a danger of the personal contact between employer | 


and employees being lost. 
“There are combines,”’ said Professor Hilton, ‘‘ which 


have distinguished themselves by ruthless and brutal © 


treatment of their employees.” 


nal sl 


‘Much in high finance in industry,’’ he added, “* | 


¢ 
Meetings which have already been held ave included in ie 


District Society Syllabuses for purposes of reference. 
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so wrapped in mystery that nobody outside the ‘ charmed 
circle’ knows what is going on. That is an unhealthy 
state of affairs.’’ If rationalised industry was to be well 
conducted and well directed, technicians and adminis- 
trators who had not only character and connection 
but also training were needed. He did not disparage 
‘breed ’’ or “‘ the old school tie,’’ but he would put his 
faith in the man who had laboured to master the tech- 
nique of his profession who was a member of a pro- 
fessional body and who found satisfaction in doing his 
job well. 

An interesting discussion in which Mr. J. Foster 
Beaver, J.P., Mr. George R. Lawson, B.Com., F.S.A.A., 
Mr. E. Longbottom, F.S.A.A., and others took part 
followed Professor Hilton’s lecture, and a vote of thanks 
was proposed and seconded by Mr. J. H. Lockwood, 
M.P., and Mr. S. E. Illingworth. 


DUBLIN STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 
SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS, 1938-39 


Date Meeting Lecturer 
DUBLIN 

1938 

Oct. 26 Lecture: Income Tax, C. J. Dalton, A.S.A.A. 
Schedule B 

Nov.24 Lecture: Executorship H. McHoul, A.C.A., 
Accounts A.S.A.A. 

Dec. — *Annual Dance 

1939 

Jan. 10 Lecture: BankerandCus- C. R. R. McGrath, 
tomer M.A. 

Jan. 23 Lecture: Some Notes on W. B. Butler, B.L. 
Private Companies 

Feb. 8 Factory Organisation and 
Costing, Visit to factory 
of Messrs. W. D. and 
H. O. Wills 

Feb. 22 Lecture: An Auditor's J. I. Fitzpatrick, 
Responsibility at Law A.S.A.A. 


Mar. — *Joint Meeting with Char- 
tered Students 
5 A Night of Students’ 
Questions and Answers 
Apr. 19 Annual General Meeting 
Meetings will be held at 5.45 p.m. at Jury's Hotel, 


Apr. 


Dublin 
* The dates of these meetings will be announced later 
HULL. 
(Students’ Section) 
SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS, 1938-39 
Date. Meeting. Lecturer. 
HULL 
1938 
Oct. 7 Lecture: The Practical R.A. Fricker, A.S.A.A. 


Treatment of a Back 
Duty Case. (At Para- 
gon House, at 6.45 p.m.) 


Oct. 21 Lecture: The General W. J. Back, F.S.A.A. 
Knowledge Paper in the 

: Society’s Examinations 

Nov. 4 Visit to the Hull Daily 


Mail premises : tour of 
the plant 

Lecture : Newspaper Pro- 
duction and Account- 
ing. (At the Hull Daily 
Mail Offices at 6.30 

-m.) 

Lecture: Holding Com- 
panies (Functions, 
Structure and Accounts) 

Students’ Annual Carnival 
Dance. (At Powolny’s 


G. Smith, A.S.A.A. 


H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., FS.A.A. 


Restaurant, 8.0 p.m. to 
1.30a.m. Ticket 2s. 6d.) 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Dec. 16 Students’ Ten Minute 
Papers and Discussion 
1939 
Jan. 13 District Society Dinner 
‘eb. 10 Lecture : Company Liqui- C. M. Dolby, F.S.A.A. 
dations 
Feb. 24 Lecture: The Rights of a O. Griffiths, M.A., 
Shareholder LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law 
Mar. 10 Debate with Hull and 
District C.1.S. Students’ 
Society. (Subject and 
place to be notified 
later) 
Lectures ave held at 7.15 p.m. at Paragon House, 
Paragon Street, Hull, unless otherwise stated, 
GRIMSBY 
1939 
Jan. 10 Lecture: Death Duties E. Westby - Nunn, 
B.A., L.L.B., 
Barrister-at-Law 
This lecture will be held at 7.15 p.m. at the Chamber 
of Commerce, Grimsby. 
LIVERPOOL 
Members’ Dinner 
Mr. F. A. Sellers, K.C., addressed the Liverpool 


District Society on the subject ‘‘ On Giving Evidence,”’ 
on October 31. Mr. Sellers’ advice to expert witnesses 
was that they should give their evidence moderately, 
fairly, impartially and without technical lingo. If they 
were ready to admit factors bearing against their case 
and to state their reasons for preferring their own view, 
they would not be regarded as merely “ batting for their 
side.”’ 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Eric Errington, 
M.P., the other guests including the Town Clerks of 
Wallasey, Crosby, Bebington and Southport, the 
Deputy Town Clerk of Liverpool, the Deputy Stipendiary 
Magistrate (Mr. S. C. V. Addinsell) and Mr. Ernest E. 
Edwards, Examiner to the Society. 

Following the meeting, a members’ dinner was held 
at the Constitutional Club with the President (Mr. 
Ernest Chetter) in the chair. 

Luncheon 

There was a large gathering at a luncheon given by 
the Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of 
Liverpool, on Thursday, November 10. The chief 
guests were the Lord Mayor (Sir Charles Sydney Jones) 
and Sir Francis Joseph. 

Mr. Ernest Chetter (President), who occupied the 
chair, proposed the health of the Lord Mayor and 
commented upon his outstanding public services. 

Sir Francis Joseph, responding to the toast of ‘‘ Com- 
merce and Finance,’ submitted by Mr. Charles M. 
Dolby, said there were two types of people in the country 
to-day—those who believed we could muddle through 
to prosperity in the old characteristic British way, 
and those who were convinced that we had passed 
our zenith and would gradually, but surely, decline. 
Neither was right. No progress could be achieved 
without effort. If the price to be paid for liberty was 
eternal vigilance, so the price to be paid for commercial 
success was constant endeavour. What was the outlook 
to-day ? Prosperity had to be won; it did not just 
happen. He was an optimist in regard to the future— 
yes, the near future, but he was not a blind optimist. 
(Hear, hear.) We were still the overlord of world trade. 
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{t was our duty to protect it. The port of Liverpool 
had a vital interest in the security of British shipping 
and the tonnage which passed through the docks 
emphasised that importance. The figures for last year 
established a new high record, and, he believed, they 
were likely to maintain that figure, if not to improve 
it, in the near future. (Hear, hear.) The idea of moving 
business headquarters from Liverpool to London, 
which was so prevalent a few years ago, had, he thought, 
been arrested. It might be that the recent crisis brought 
to mind the dangers of over-concentration. Legislation 
might be introduced which would distribute more 
equitably our trade and commerce in the near future: 
Liverpool might be found on examination to be one of 
the safest alternatives to shipping and industry in the 
event of a modern war. 

The toast of ‘‘ The President ’’ was honoured on the 
invitation of Mr. A. A. Garrett, Secretary of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 

The guests included the Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
(Alderman Sir Charles Sydney Jones, Pro-Chancellor of 
the University), Sir Francis L. Joseph, K.B.E., J.P., 
D.L., Aldermen Thompson, Gates, Denton, Cole and 
Longbottom, Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E., M.A. (Secretary 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants), Mr. Charles 
Booth, J.P., Messrs. S. R. Harmer and C. W. Ashforth 
(the Midland Bank), Mr. Stanley Dumbell (Registrar 
of the University), Mr. W. H. Legh-Smith (City 
Treasurer), Mr. L. H. Keay (Director of Housing), 
Colonel F. Hibbert (City Water- Engineer), Mr. Ernest 
Dodd (Lord Mayor’s Secretary), Dr. G. Cecil Mort 
(City Coroner), Mr. J. Carroll (Settle Speakman & Co.) 
and Mr. James A. Joseph. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-T YNE. 
SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS, 1938-39 


Date. Subject of Lectures. Lecturer. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
1938 
Sept.30 Amalgamations H. A. R. J. Wilson 
F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
Oct. 13 Reconstructions H. A. R. J. Wilson 
F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
Oct. 28 Holding Companies H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
Nov. 8 Changes of Ownership and R. H. C. O'Callaghan, 
Successions in Relation H.M. Inspector of 
to Income Tax Taxes, Barrister-at- 
Law 
Nov. 24* Discussion : Company Law 
Revision 
Dec. 13 Suggestions for Amend- J. Charlesworth, LL... 
ment of the Companies Barrister-at-Law 
Act, 1929 
1939 
Jan. 31 Britain and Foreign Trade FE. Allen, M.A. 
Feb. 14 The Audit of a Limited J. Wilkinson, A.S.A.A. 


Company. 
‘eb. 23* Discussion 


Mar. 3 Insolvency: Arrangements E. Westby - Nunn, 
for Creditors under B.A., LL.B., 
Deeds of Arrangement Barrister-at-Law 
Act, 1914 

Mar. 12 Insolvency: Assets avail- E. Westby - Nunn, 


able and not available 
for Creditors in a Bank- 


ruptcy 
Insolvency: Proving for 
debts in Bankruptcy 


and Company Liquida- 
tion 


B.A. LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law 


EK. Westby - Nunn, 
BA. fac, 
Rarrister-at-Law 
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1938 
Sept. 29 


Oct. 14 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 17 


Dec. 1 


Dec. 15 
1939 
Jan. 10 
Feb. 16 


Mar. 2 


Mar. 30 


Mar. 30 


1938 
Oct. 21 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 16 


1939 
Jan. 13 


Feb. 10 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 31 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


Debentures and Redeem- 
able Preference Shares 
Amalgamations 


keconstructions 


Mistake, Misrepresenta- 
tion and Fraud.—I 

The Auditing of Private 
Limited Companies and 
Concerns 

Municipal Trading 


Miscellaneous Matters 

Mistake, Misrepresentation 
and Fraud.—II 

Insolvency : Arrangements 
for Creditors under Deeds 
of Arrangements Act, 
1914 

Insolvency : Assets avail- 
able and not available 
for Creditors in a Bank- 


ruptcy 
Insolvency : Proving for 
debts in Bankruptcy 


and Company Liquida- 
tion 
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H. A. KR. J. Wilson, 
F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, 


F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
E. J. T. Matthews 


Solicitor 
C. P. Barrowcliff, 
F.S.A.A 


W. G. Worthington, 
A.S.A.A., A.I.M.T.A 


G. Lambert, A.S.A.A 

E. J. T. Matthews, 
Solicitor 

E. Westby - Nunn | 
RA... 52..m. 
Barrister-at-Law 


ae RRR RE 


E. Westby - Nunn 
BA... L1.B.. 
Barrister-at-Law 


E. Westby - Nunn 
B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Meetings are held in the 


District Society's Library, 
6.30 p.m. (tea 5.30 p.m.) 
Middlesbrough Meetings are 


52, Grainger Street, at 


held at Hinton’s Café 


Corporation Road, Middlesbrough, at 7.0 p.m. 


* Qualified Members’ 


Meeting 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS, 1938-39 


Lecture. 
SOUTHAMPTON 


The Construction of 
Speeches, Keports and 
Business Letters 

Opening and Closing Years 

Death Duties 

Monetary Policy since 
1931 


Design of Accounts 


Points of Especial Ditf- 
culty to Examinees 

Defalcations and Falsifi- 
cations I Have Met 

Establishment Charges : 
Their Components and 
Methods of Allocation 

BOURNEMOUTH 


The Valuation of Goodwill 

Death Duties 

Dare You Speak in Public ? 

Monetary Policy since 
1931 


Design of Accounts 


The Law Relating to 
Accounts in Insolvencies. 

Defalcations and Falsifi- 
cations I Have Met 


Lecturer. 


\. Duxbury 


J. Davies, A.S.A.A. 
J. Johnson, A.S.A.A. 
C. Lawton, M.Sc. 


EK. H. hk. Martin, 


A.S.A.A 
G. E. Radford, 

A.S.AA 
FF. A. Roberts, 

A.S.AA 


PP. H. Walker,F.S.A.A 


J. Davies, A.S.A.A. 
J. Johnson; A.S.A.A 
A. Duxbury 

C. Lawton, M.Sc. 


Fry 


PF 


E. H. R. Martin, 


ASAA & 
G. E. Radford, 4 
ASAA & 
FF. A. Roberts, 
A.S.AA. 


IP. H. Walker, F.S.A.A 


ae ee 


Establishment Charges: 
Their Components and 
Methods of Allocation 

Southampton lectures ave held at 7.15 p.m. at Blue 
Peter House, 8-10, Portland Terrace. 

Bournemouth lectures ave held at 8.0 (supper 7.15 
p.m.) at the Grand Hotel, Fir Vale Road. 
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SWANSEA AND SOUTH WEST WALES. 


Oct. 19 


Nov. 4 


Mar. 22 


SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS, 
Meeting. 


Opening Address by the 
President of the District 
Society 

Lecture : Establishment 
Charges, their Compon- 
ents, and Methods of 
Allocation 

Discussion : Examination 
Papers. Arranged by 
the Students’ Section 

Lecture : Bank Advances 
and Securities against 
them 

Discussion: Errors and 
Mistakes. Aranged by 
Students’ Section 


Lecture: National De- 
fence Contribution 
Group Discussion. Ar- 


ranged by Students’ 
Section 


Lecture : Agency 


Topics Papers. Arranged 
by Students’ Section 
Lecture: Steel and Tin- 
plate Industry Account- 
ing 

Mock Shareholders’ Meet- 
ing. Arranged by Stu- 
dents’ Section 

Lecture : Commercial Law 

Group Discussion. Ar- 
ranged by Students’ Sec- 
tion 


1938-39 
Lecturer. 


Percy H. Walker, 
F.S.A.A. 


H. W. Davies, B.Com., 
Cert. A.I.B. 


W. J. Back, F.S.A.A. 


H. Edmund Davies, 
iD. Bit. 
Barrister-at-Law 


Stanley Rutter, A.C.A. 


Arthur Jones, B.Sc. 


Meetings will be held at 6.30 p.m. at the District 
Offices, Savings Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, 
Swansea, unless otherwise notified 


WEST OF ENGLAND 
SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS, 1938-39 


Lecture. 
BRISTOL 
Executorship Law and 
Accounts 


How to study and under- 
stand Bills of Exchange 

Some Practical Points in 
Company Work 


Misrepresentation in Con- 
tract 
Deeds of Arrangement 
National Defence Contri- 
bution 
GLOUCESTER 


How to study and under- 
stand Bills of Exchange 


The Financing of a Limited 
Company 
Deeds of Arrangement 


Lecturer. 


lk. A. Roberts, A.S.A.A. 


E. Westby - Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B. 
W. J. Back, F.S.A.A. 


W. W. Veale, LL.D. 
(Lond.) 
C. M. Dolby, F.S.A.A. 


H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


E. Westby - Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B. 
C. A. Sales, LL.B. 


C. M. Dolby, F.S.A.A. 


Bristol meetings ave held in the Royal Hotel at 
6.0 p.m. 
Gloucester meetings ave held in the Guildhall at 
5.45 p.m. 


liv 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following additions to and promotions in the 
membership of the Society have been completed since 
our last issue :— 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS 

Bishop, David Ritchie, City Chamberlain, Aberdeen ; 
Glover, George William Henry (Henry Lawrence and 
Co.), Leicester; Graves, Arnold, Sheffield ; Haydon, 
William Geoffrey (Haydon & Fry), Plymouth; Kneale, 
Harry Edwin (Shannon, Kneale & Co.), Douglas, 
1.0.M.; Knight, Frank William (Henry Lawrence and 
Co.), Leicester; Lewin, Jacob (Lewin, Leaf & Co.), 
London; Marshall, Arthur Rait Arbuthnott (James 
Condie & Co.), Dunfermline ; Roberts, Harry Carter, 
Accountant-Auditor to the Corporation of London ; 
Taylor, Claude William (Ferguson-Davie & Co.), 
London; Watson, Eleanor Mary (J. Durie Kerr, 
Watson & Co.), Birmingham; Wilson, Alexander 
McArthur (James Condie & Co.), Dunfermline ; 
Wreford, John Finnamore (Simpson, Wreford & Co.), 
London. 

ASSOCIATES 

Arundale, George Herbert, with T. Harold Platts 
and Co., Birmingham ; Brockway, Jack Boyce Shad- 
well, with Cooper Brothers & Co., London; Burtt, 
Robert Petchell, Accountant Officer, Royal Air Force, 
Henlow ; Clyne, Alexander William Henry, with Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., London; Curtis, Roger David, 
Metropolitan Water Board, London; Davies, Joseph 
Raymond, with Clarke, Dovey & Co., Cardiff ; D’Alton, 
Edward Dermot, with Fitzhugh, Tillett & Co., London ; 
Des Moulins, Ronald Ernest, with J. Dix Lewis, 
Caesar & Co., London; Dunn, Stuart James, City 
Treasurer's Department, Stoke-on-Trent; Farley, 
James, with Prior & Palmer, Nottingham ; Fernando, 
Bentotage Lionel Wilfred, with Wilson, Bigg & Co., 
London ; Fell, William Matthew, with Walter Hunter, 
Bartlett & Co., Newport (Mon); Harrison, James, 
with Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull; Jarvis, Laurence 
Murray, formerly with Deane & Thresher, Kroonstad, 
South Africa ; Knowles, Robert Bernard, with Herriot 
and Hay, Edinburgh; Laud, Albert Gordon, with 
Dyke & Ruscoe, Shrewsbury ; Lewis, Sidney Claude, 
Borough Treasurer’s Department, Chiswick, London ; 
Lockwood, Alwyn Leslie, with Chipchase, Wood & Co., 
Durham ; Nowell, Kenneth, with Harrison Smith and 
Haughton, Bath; Range, Thomas, with Woolley and 
Waldron, Southampton ; Rix, Edward Torrington, with 
S. A. V. Wood & Co., London ; Russell, Peter Marshall, 
with J. Cyril Page & Co., Liverpool; Salt, Leslie 
Stewart, City Treasurer's Office, Lincoln; Shiner, 
Alfred, Borough Treasurer's Department, Watford - 
Silburn, Reuben, B.A., with Spicer & Pegler, London ; 
Slater, Derrick Spencer, with William A. Judge, 
Skipton; Tapley, Samuel Charles, with Brown, 
Topham & Partners, Liverpool; Thompson, Walter 
Charles William, with Derbyshire & Co., London ; 
White, Edwin Henry, Finance Department, Willesden 
Borough Council, London; Wilson, Geoffrey, with 
Collinge & Halstead, Manchester ; Wynn, John Robert 
Irvin, with Halsey & George, Durban, South Africa ; 
Young, Roland, with Critchley & Co., Abingdon. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. W. H. Charles, Fellow of the Society, has been 
raised to the aldermanic bench for the borough of 
Llanelly. Mr. Charles had served as a Councillor for 
some years previously. 

It was stated in the last issue of ACCOUNTANCY that 
the offices and library of the Nottingham, Derby and 
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Lincoln District Society of Incorporated Accountants 
had been removed to 5, Fletcher Gate, Nottingham. 
In fact, only the offices have been changed and the 
library is still at 23, King Street, Nottingham. 

Messrs. Burrows & White, Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to Mortimer House, 1, Castle 
Road, Nottingham. 

Mr. Charles Bunting, Incorporated Accountant, is 
now practising at Fulwood House, Fulwood Place, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 

Mr. Kk. Vaughan, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced public practice at 10, Colenso Road, Ashton-on., 
Ribble, Preston. 

Mr. W. B. Barrett, Incorporated Accountant, has 
obtained the degree of LL.B. with second-class honours, 
in the University of London. 

Mr. H. W. Horridge, M.B.E., A.S.A.A., has been 
appointed Deputy Accountant General to the Ministry 
of Pensions. 

The following Incorporated Accountants were returned 
at the recent municipal elections : 


Name Constituency 
B. Baker ro na ... Birmingham 
W. G. Caldwell os ... St. Austins, Warrington 
ee ae ne ... Worcester 
W. H. Gerrard St. Thomas, Manchester 
H. N. Howorth Mill Hill, Leeds 
H. A. Merchant ... Ealing, London 
T. Harold Platts... ... Droitwich 
C. MN. Rowe... Se .... Worcester 


_— 
ass 


. J. Williams ae ... Carlisle 


Mr. T. Millward Fish, Incorporated Accountant, has 
been elected a Magistrate for Ashton-under-Lyne. 


CHANGES 


Mr. k. W. Burton, Incorporated Accountant, has been 
taken into partnership by Messrs. Newby, Dove and 
Rhodes, Prudential Chambers, Grey Friars, Leicester. 
The style of the firm will be unchanged. 


Messrs. Auker, Horsfield & Co., 21, Forster Square, 
Bradford, announce that the name of the firm has been 
changed to Auker, Horsfield & Longbottom. 


Mr. S. Henstridge, Incorporated Accountant, an- 
nounces that the partnership entered into with Mr. S. B. 
Timbrell, Incorporated Accountant, under the style of 
Henstridge, Timbrell & Co., has been dissolved. The 
practice will be continued by Mr. Henstridge, at 57, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, under the style of Henstridge 
and Co. 


REMOVALS 


Messrs. Lewin, Leaf & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to 271-3, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 

- Mr. B. M. Roy, Incorporated Accountant, formerly of 
Calcutta, is now practising at Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi. 


December, 1938 


OBITUARY 


Marmaduke Widdowson } 

We regret to record the death on October 31 of Mr. 
Marmaduke Widdowson, I°.S.A.A. Mr. Widdowsopg 
was 69 years of age, and had been a member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants since 1903. He 
commenced public practice in London in 1907 and became 
a Fellow of the Society in 1916. Pei 


He was a founder and Past Master of the Incorporated of 
Accountants’ Lodge of Freemasons. ic 


John Allcock 

It will be a shock to many of his friends to learn of e 
the death of Mr. John Allcock, O.B.E., F.S.A.A., which a 
took place suddenly on November 24, at Cardiff, in his 
73rd_syear. 

The late Mr. John Allcock had lived in Cardiff for 
over 30 years, but he was a native of Nottingham. He 
became a member of the Society of Incorporated Account 
ants in 1892. Successively hoiding the appointments of 
Deputy Borough Accountant of West Ham and Borough 
Accountant of Eastbourne, in 1906 the Corporation 
appointed him City Treasurer and Controller of Cardiff, 
He held this appointment with much distinction and 
through many difficult years until his retirement im 
1933. 

Mr. Allcock’s life was characterised by many valuabke iii 
and helpful services outside his inimediate professional 7 
duties. His ability and his friendly nature were appre 
ciated by his fellow Incorporated Accountants, and 0m 
three occasions—-1908, 1923 and 1932—he was elected ? j 
President of the South Wales and Monmouthshire (Ss 
District Society. It was during his Presidency in. 193 
that a Conference of Incorporated Accountants was held 
in Cardiff, and its success was largely due to the inspira 
tion and work of Mr. Allcock. As a member of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants he 
served on the Council of that body for many yeafg, 
and occupied the Presidential Chair from 1912 to 1913, 
Many charitable and social welfare activities received his 
continual support, and at the time of his death he was 
Honorary Treasurer of the National Industrial Develop 
ment Council of Wales and Monmouthshire, formed 
mitigate the serious conditions in a Special Area, and 
Chairman of the Merthyr Unemployment Assistane 
Board Tribunal. 

Mr. Ailcock’s genial personality and his high characte 
were held in high regard by his friends in the Society 
who gratefully remember his services, in which he was 
ably supported by his wife. The late Mr. Allcock ® 
survived by Mrs. Allcock, a son and two daughters. 

The funeral took place at Cardiff on November % 
and was attended by the Right Worshipful the Lom 
Mayor of Cardiff, the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Cardiff City Council, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett ané 
Mr. F. J. Alban, representing the Council of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, Mr. A. B. Watts, ti 
President, Mr. E. Ewart Pearce, the Vice-President, ane 
Mr. Percy H. Walker, Honorary Secretary of the Soutl : 
Wales and Monmouthshire District Scciety, togethl 
with other members of the Committee and represent 
tives of the Students’ Sections. % 
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